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ENGLAND AND THE ANNEXATION OF MYSORE. 


Tue keen and excited movement at present taking place in the order 
of our political ideas would be very incomplete in its scope, and the 
forces to which it is due would prove to have been fatally superficial 
and inadequate, if it did not carry us beyond the questions of parlia- 
mentary and administrative reform at home,up to the not less momen- 
tous questions connected with the national colonies and dependencies. 
That we are either on the eve of a gigantic political revival, or else 
on the point of sinking finally into a condition of stagnation, it is 
impossible not to believe. The existence of a very high degree of 
national excitement is obvious. The critical question is, whether 
the national energy is strong enough to transform this excitement of 
opinion into corresponding action. Every person who is concerned 
for the cause of progress and civilisation, must feel how much depends 
upon the set of the tide of English political opinion at the present 
moment. Men have arisen, it is true, in these later days, who would 
fain discard patriotism from the catalogue of human virtues, but even 
they admit that increased alertness, vigour, and sincerity, in England’s 
discharge of her national duty, is one of the most important events 
that could happen to the race. The repetition, however, of vague 
revilings is not worth much, after a certain time. It is likely to be 
a more profitable expenditure of mental energy on the part of public 
writers to insist on the practical points at which a revived national 
earnestness could be most effectively and usefully brought to bear. 
How far this new earnestness can be good for anything, without 
giving a more democratic shape to the only organ by which it can 
operate—the House of Commons—is a question that need not be 
here considered. The daily growing sense of the necessity of making 
public opinion more effective may be trusted to lead to the discovery 
and adoption of the means proper to such an end. Meanwhile, every 


case that can be pointed out where a vigorous exertion of public 
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opinion is desirable, contributes to the proof of the exigency of the 
situation. 

It is no cynical exaggeration to say that the amount of active poli- 
tical sympathy in England with the affairs of her colonies, and of the 
great Indian Empire, is, comparatively speaking, very small. Of 
passive well-wishing there is an abundance, for which the people of 
other countries, misled by traditions of selfishness and rapacity that 
have long ceased to be true, unjustly refuse to give us the least credit. 
Englishmen at large desire nothing more than that the natives of 
India, for example, should have the best government which can be 
devised to meet their special circumstances. They detest nothing 
more than the notion that England has a right to look upon India 
“‘as a warren or preserve for its own use; a place to make money in ; 
2 human cattle farm, to be worked for the profit of its own inhabi- 
tants.” But general good-will of this sort is not sufficiently direct 
and forcible, when you have a whole army of officials in the country 
imbued with special sentiments not exactly the reverse of this, but 
in effect, at all events, something exceedingly like the reverse. We can 
scarcely wonder that those who have no personal or immediate interest 
in Indian affairs should content themselves with the consciousness of 
their own honest wishes for the happiness and prosperity of India, 
without descending into the details of Indian administration—repul- 
sive as these details are from their technicality, the uncouthness of 
their phraseology, the unfamiliarity of the ideas which underlie them, 
and the remote, unusual air of the historic events with which they 
are in most cases so closely connected. But though this ignorance, 
and the consequent impossibility of anything like an active public 
supervision of Indian administration, are very easily explained and 
very natural, they are particularly unfortunate when we remember 
that this is the only kind of supervision which the extinction of the 
Company and the transfer of its authority to the Crown has left. 
Theoretically, the Government of India is after the most perfect type. 
There is a single minister with undivided responsibility, but assisted 
in the formation of his judgments by a council of men with special 
knowledge and experience in the matters of the department, and each 
of whom registers the reasons of his dissent from a decision of the 
chief minister. But to whom is the chief responsible? The effi- 
cacy of responsibility consists in its being exacted by those in whose 
interests the minister is entrusted with power. The Indian Minister 
is expected to govern in the interests of the people of India. He is 
responsible, not to the people of India, but to the people of England 
—that is to say, to those who, from their own natural and almost 
inevitable ignorance, are unable to judge, with any pretensions to 
accuracy, of the merits and demerits of his conduct. Obviously this 
is not responsibility at all in the sense in which responsibility is the 
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safeguard and warranty of the judicious use of authority. The state 
of affairs in India varies so constantly from year to year, that even 
those who are best acquainted with them avow their inability to 
criticise with confidence and effect the measures of the Indian 
Minister, supplied as he is with all the official papers and other 
means of information. The danger of this is too visible under a 
system which makes a man virtually autocrat over India, not because 
he knows or cares anything about India, but because he is a good 
politician, and this happens to be the only post which his party can 
afford to give him. The danger is increased by the fact that to 
accept such a post is rather a nuisance to the politician. As has been 
very justly said, “to a rising statesman who has made his mark in 
the House, and who has a political future before him, it must be no 
slight sacrifice to have suddenly to turn aside from questions in which 
he takes a warm interest, to spend the best hours of his life in master- 
ing questions which, from a merely personal point of view, have neither 
interest nor use.” There is no fear that the present Indian Minister 
will fail to give his best powers to the duties of his office. Lord 
Cranborne has always shown himself able, immensely industrious, 
and endowed with a sufficiently strong will. But in the absence of 
possible criticism in the House, is not the otherwise invaluable virtue 
of having a strong will almost as bad as any vice? There is, how- 
ever, no end to the evils that must accrue where the minister is prac- 
tically irresponsible, while the public rest tranquil in the security of 
his theoretic but fictitious responsibility. Indeed, this is precisely 
the most dangerous state of things that any confusion of political 
ideas could possibly produce. 

General considerations, however, are commonly neglected, especially 
in this country, unless they are bound up with one or more particular 
cases. Happily for my purpose, though unhappily on other and larger 
grounds, a very remarkable and important episode in the history of 
English rule in India is occurring at the present moment, which 
illustrates to too great perfection both the absence as a matter of fact 
of English supervision, and the evil consequences which result from 
the consciousness of this on the part of the various branches of the 
Indian Government. The story of Mysore has this additional ad- 
vantage, that it is not yet completed. The matter is still being trans- 
acted under our eyes. The fifth act of a drama of which all India 
supplies the keenly-interested spectators has yet to be added, and the 
nature of the concluding scenes it is still within the power of the 
English public and the English Minister to determine. When it is 
remembered that, in the opinion of many persons best qualified to 
give an opinion, this determination will mark the turning-point of 
the career of England in India, the importance of the decision being 
in the right direction cannot easily be overrated. 
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The history of the circumstances of the case is very brief and 
simple. In 1799, after the siege of Seringapatam and the death of 
Tippoo, the territory of Mysore fell by right of conquest to the 
disposition of the East India Company and their ally, the Nizam of 
the Deccan. A treaty was made, with the Nizam and the Company 
for parties, by which the Nizam took a portion of the dominions 
of Tippoo, the Company took a second portion, while it was agreed 
that the remaining portion should be restored to the old Hindoo 
line of Rajahs, dispossessed by Hyder Ali thirty-eight years before. 
Then a Subsidiary Treaty was made, with the Company and the 
restored Rajah, then an infant, for parties, in which the Rajah, 
among other things, agreed to supply certain funds to the Company, 
while Lord Wellesley, then Governor-General, reserved to his 
successor in that office the power “either to introduce such regula- 
tions and ordinances as he shall deem expedient for the internal 
management and collection of the revenues, or for the better order- 
ing of any other branch and department of the Government of 
Mysore,” or to bring under the direct management of the servants 
of the Company “such part or parts of the territorial possessions of 
the Rajah as shall appear to him, the said Governor-General in 
council, necessary to render the said funds efficient or available 
either in time of peace or war.” Although Lord Wellesley quite 
consistently reserved this right to administer part or parts of the 
Mysore territory in case of non-payment, or probable non-payment, 
of the promised funds, he had previously, in the Partition Treaty, 
guaranteed the separate existence of the Mysore state, along with the 
other conditions of that treaty, “as long as the sun and moon endure.” 
It has been contended, by the way, that this is only an otiose 
oriental phrase, but such a pretence is sufficiently dissipated by the 
fact that it was not an Oriental, but Lord Wellesley himself, who 
dictated the clause. Thus, by these two treaties together, (1) a sepa- 
rate state of Mysore was set up; (2) the sovereignty was conferred 
upon the representative of the old line of Rajahs ; (3) the new ruler 
agreed to do certain things; and (4) the Governor-General reserved 
the right of remedying any neglect to do these things. This was 
in 1799. The young Rajah was left to be brought up in the harem, 
and an able though unscrupulous minister reigned in his stead. 
In 1811 the young Rajah displaced the minister, and took the reins 
of power into his own hands. He committed the usual follies and 
extravagancies of Eastern sovereigns. His private debts were 
enormous. The liabilities of the state were only to be discharged 
by oppressive taxation. From oppressive taxation grew discontent ; 
and discontent grew into insurrection. The Company assisted the 
Rajah, put down the revolt, and then took the government out of the 
Rajah’s hands. This was in 1829—31, and twenty years after he had 
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come to actual power, and found two millions sterling in the treasury, 
the useful proceeds of Poorneah’s zealous exactions. Since 1831 
the Rajah has been a pensionary in the country over which 
he is nominally sovereign, and his territory has been administered 
in his name by a commission of English officials. The case now 
stands thus. The Rajah is still alive. He has begged to be 
restored to his dominions, but in vain. He has adopted a son, accord- 
ing to Hindoo usage, who will perform the funeral rites, which 
only a son is able to perform, and will accede to his personal and 
private property. But the British Government refuse to recognise 
the Rajah’s right to adopt an heir to his dominions, and have resolved, 
upon the decease of the present aged Rajah, to extinguish the native 
state of Mysore, and annex the territories to those of the Crown. 
These are the facts. I need scarcely say that each of them, about 
which any dispute is possible, is disputed with a bitterness peculiar to 
Indian writers. The odiuwn Indicum is not inferior in bitterness and 
persistency to the odiun theologicum. The government interpretation 
of the Partition Treaty is oppugned. So is that of the Subsidiary 
Treaty. Our conduct in leaving the young Rajah to be brought up 
in the vicious traditions and pestilent habits of the harem is alleged, 
and not without justice, to have been an entire dereliction of anything 
like morality. The insurrection which took place during the Rajah’s 
own tenure of authority arose partly, it is hinted, from “the rapacity 
of Poorneah, the minister whom we ourselves installed in 1799. It 
was not without the sinister and Machiavellian connivance of the 
authorities of Fort St. George that the Rajah was permitted to run, 
with scarcely a single warning or remonstrance, the course of evil- 
doing which eventually gave an excuse for our interposition in 1831. 
And there can be no doubt that, viewed from the point of the higher 
international morality, measured by the purer standard of the political 
duty of the superior to the inferior race, which prevails in the present 
decade of the century, the policy of the Indian Government, prompted 
by men of the old school like Sir Thomas Munro and Sir Mark Cubbon, 
was in the last degree selfish, grasping, and hollow. We have no 
right to sit in judgment on men for not being in advance of the 
mental habits of their time. But the least that we can do is to show 
that political ideas have advanced, by repairing, wherever by good 
fortune it is still possible, the evil that was then inflicted. It is 
undeniable that the Rajah, when an infant, was left to be brought up 
in a way which the English authorities well knew to be the worst 
possible way ; and that when he had grown up and acceded to power, 
and developed those vices of which the education permitted by us had 
sown the too fruitful seeds, we still held all but absolutely aloof, and 
refrained from making friendly use of our power of suggesting ordi- 
nances which he was bound to promulgate and execute. It was 
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distinctly asserted by Lord William Bentinck’s commission to inquire 
into the causes of the insurrection which was the plea for our assump- 
tion of the territory, that “the disturbances that had occurred were 
greatly attributable to the withdrawal of the advice of the British 
Resident.” All this certainly does not prove either that we ought to 
restore the old Rajah to his sovereignty, or to permit him to adopt, 
but it does prove that the Government, wishing to deny him the 
exercise of this right, does not come into court with clean hands. 

We may, however, leave this and many other similar bits of 
skirmishing ground outside of the main field of the debate. There 
are two simple issues on which the public verdict has to be given :— 
First, Has the English Government any legal right to annex the 
Mysore Territory? Second, Granting that the legal right could be 
ever so satisfactorily established, does a general view of our position 
towards the Indian native princes countenance the expediency of our 
availing ourselves of it? There is a pitiful kind of so-called states- 
manship popular in England, according to whose canons the second of 
these questions is superfluous. This policy consists in standing on 
the narrow edge of our technical rights, and disregarding anything 
like a sagacious balancing of our interests against our rights. We may 
see the results of such a policy in the slumbering embroilment between 
England and the United States which Earl Russell has bequeathed 
to us as the fruit of his conduct from first to last about the Alabama 
—popularly so much admired, legally so extremely defensible, and 
as a specimen of the sagacious farsightedness proper to a statesman so 
unboundedly despicable. One may hope, however, that the end of 
these ideas is not very remote, and that the new generation of rulers 
will learn to stick to a technical right only when it lies in the course 
of what is politically expedient. Meanwhile, it cannot escape any 
reader of Sir Charles Wood’s despatches on the Mysore question that 
far greater stress is laid on the considerations of what we may find 
ourselves empowered to do, than upon those other considerations of 
what it is to our advantage to do. 

I. The rights of the Rajah, and therefore those also of the Indian 
Government, must, it is plain, be derived from and defined by the 
Partition Treaty with the Nizam and the Subsidiary Treaty with 
the Rajah himself. The article on which the question mainly turns is 
that memorable Fourth Article, which I have already quoted, and 
which read simply seems to mean that the Indian Government should 
have the right of taking all measures necessary for the security of the 
Subsidy. Lord William Bentinck, the Governor-General by whose 
authority the Rajah was deprived of his government, expressly said, 
in a despatch to the Court of Directors at home, that he could not help 
entertaining “certain doubts, both as to the legality and the justice, 
according to a strict interpretation, of the course that has been pur- 
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sued,” He gave as a reason for these doubts, that “the treaty 
warrants an assumption of the country with a view to secure the 
payment of our Subsidy,” whereas “the Subsidy does not appear to 
have been in any immediate jeopardy.” Then, again, the treaty only 
authorised the assumption of part or parts of the country, whereas 
the whole was assumed. Lord Metcalfe, who succeeded Bentinck, is 
said to have spoken of the assumption as “a harsh and unprovoked 
measure,” and it is evident from the wording of his letters to the 
Rajah that he favoured his claim to a restoration of his rights. The 
Company itself is found upon one occasion expressing its desire “ not 
to introduce a system which cannot be worked hereafter by native 
agency when the country shall be restored to the Rajah.” Lord 
Hardinge, when Governor-General, wrote a despatch in which lhe 
conveyed his doubts as to our right to keep the country when there 
was no longer any cause for anxiety about the Subsidy. Can anything 
be clearer than that up to 1847 nobody hinted that the treaty could 
be interpreted other than in one way? The kind of argument with 
which Sir Charles Wood replied to this cloud of witnesses may be 
inferred from a single paragraph in his momentous despatch of 
July 17, 1863,—“ His Highness makes the following statement : 
‘ By an article in the treaty between the British Government and 
myself, it was provided, that, if at any time the affairs of my country 
fell into confusion, the British Government should have the power of 
assuming the management of the country until order was restored.’ 
With respect to this point, it is sufficient to state that the treaty 
contains no condition under which the administration of the Maha- 
raja’s possessions, if once assumed by the British Government, was 
to be restored to his Highness.” It is hard to imagine even a minister 
of Sir Charles Wood’s long and ‘varied official experience condescend- 
ing to such a sophism as this. As if it were not plainly implied, on 
the most elementary principles of construing such documents, that 
the administration of the Rajah’s possessions was to be restored to 
him as soon as the purposes for which the treaty authorised its 
assumption were satisfied. What would be thought of a landlord 
who, after distraining for rent and satisfying his demand, should 
decline to quit the premises on the ground that there was no clause 
in the agreement stating the conditions on which he should quit 
them? With reference to the same paragraph, Sir Henry Mont- 
gomery, in recording the reasons for his dissent from the Secretary 
of State’s despatch, justly remarks that “in all fairness, if the treaty 
is to be quoted in such rigid interpretation when adverse to the 
Rajah’s claims, it may also be quoted in the same strictness as not 
authorising the assumption of the entire country under any view of 
its real condition at that period.” 

Of course the Indian Government does not rely on such argumen- 
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tation as that of the late Indian Secretary, of which I have just given 
asample. They fall back on the fruitful pretext which Lord Dal- 
housie invented and made so much of both in the case of Mysore and 
the Carnatic. ‘The treaty,” Lord Dalhousie said of that with the 
Rajah in 1799, “is exclusively a personal one,” for no mention is made 
of heirs and successors. This is uncommonly ingenious and acute, 
but when we remember the circumstances under which this so-called 
personal treaty was made, the worth of such a notion is more truly 
measured. - What could Lord Wellesley’s object have been in going 
through the farce of a personal treaty with a child five years old ? 
What reason was there for setting up the child at all if he were only 
to play warming-pan for the East India Company? The Company 
needed no fiction of this sort. Their troops were victorious. The 
country was theirs, and it was the deliberate choice of the Governor- 
General to erect it into a state as long as the sun and moon shall 
endure. Lord Wellesley was, of all the Governors-General that ever 
India has had, the least likely to play a trick, to go through an 
unintelligible performance of this kind. It is incumbent on those 
who rely on the personal treaty argument at least to furnish some 
comprehensible theory of Lord Wellesley’s motives and policy in 
what, without explanation, seems so meaningless and irrational a 
proceeding. 

We now come to the immediate bearing of this issue, whether, 
according to the two treaties of 1799,—the Partition Treaty and the 
Subsidiary Treaty,—the Rajah of Mysore is the sovereign prince of a 
Hindoo state. For if he is, why should he be deprived of the 
sovereign attribute of being able to adopt? And if he dies leaving 
an adopted son, how can his state be annexed as a lapse to the 
paramount Power? The history of the view taken by the Indian 
Government of the right of the Hindoo princes to adopt successors 
to their territories shows that this right was respected until Lord 
Dalhousie’s decision in the Sattara case. “The decision in the 
Sattara case,” says Sir Frederick Currie, recording his dissent from 
the despatch of 1864, “whatever its merits may be, undoubtedly 
caused surprise and alarm throughout the length and breadth of 
India; and when this was followed by the proceedings of the 
Government of India in the cases of Kherowlee, Nagpore, Jhansee, 
&c., during the same administration, that surprise and alarm became 
consternation and dismay. Shortly after came the mutiny, and the 
disorganisation which accompanied it. On the restoration of order, 
some special measures were deemed necessary by Lord Canning, who 
had succeeded Lord Dalhousie, to allay the alarm, and remove the 
belief, engendered by the proceedings above alluded to, the annexa- 
tion of Oude, &c., that every pretext, however subtle or futile, would 
be taken to attach and absorb all the remaining chiefships and 
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principalities of India.” The chief of these special measures was 
the publication of the famous Adoption Despatch (April 30, 1860), 
a document only second in importance to the Queen’s proclamation 
of 1858, assuming the paramount sovereignty of India. At this 
time England first stood “face to face with its feudatories.” A 
great convulsion “has been followed by such a manifestation of our 
strength as India had never seen, and if this in its turn be followed 
by an act of general and substantial grace to the native chiefs, over 
and above the special rewards which have already been given to those 
whose services deserve them, the measure will be seasonable and 
appreciated.” ‘Our supremacy will never be heartily accepted and 
respected,” said Lord Canning in the despatch, “ so long as we leave 
ourselves open to the doubts which are now felt, and which our 
uncertain policy has justified, as to our ultimate intentions towards 
native States.” In order, therefore, to rob our policy of this per- 
nicious uncertainty, an assurance was proposed by Lord Canning, to 
be given, and in time was given, to every chief above a certain rank, 
that the paramount Power desired to see his government perpetuated, 
and that on failure of natural heirs, his adoption of a successor, 
according to the laws and customs of his race, whether Hindoo or 
Mohammedan, would be recognised, and that nothing should disturb 
the engagement thus made to him so long as his house is loyal to the 
Crown, and faithful to the conditions of treaties. Distinct assurances 
in this sense were given to the princes individually. But the Rajah 
of Mysore was not included in the list of chiefs to whom this assu- 
rance was conveyed. And why? LJBecause it was hoped, and fully 
expected, in the first place, that the Rajah, being old and childless, 
would refrain from adopting, and would allow his dominions to lapse 
to the English Crown. In the second,—and this has been too much 
overlooked by people who are content to be guided by what Lord 
Canning actually did,—it was felt that to give the Rajah permission 
to adopt would be tantamount to an express invitation. If the Rajah 
had received this formal and public permission, his omission to avail 
himself of it would have perplexed and offended his own subjects. 
They naturally would have expected him to use, in favour of one 
of his own race, the power thus deliberately bestowed upon him, 
rather than by his negligence in doing what he had been thus almost 
bidden to do, to cause the transfer of his dominions to an alien 
Government. And in the third place, Lord Canning could not 
divest himself of the evil influence of the Calcutta Foreign Office, 
which insisted that the Treaty of 1799 was a personal treaty, that the 
Rajah was only set up for his own life, without any intention of 
continuing his authority to his heirs and successors, and that 
therefore he had not the right of adoption admitted to be inherent 
in a Hindoo prince. Strictly speaking, we have not bound ourselves 
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by any assurance to the Rajah of Mysore to let him adopt, as we have 
bound ourselves to other princes affected by such permission. We 
have thrown ourselves upon our own interpretation of the Treaties of 
1799, and, admitting that there is not “a single instance in which 
adoption by a sovereign prince has been invalidated by a refusal of 
assent from the paramount Power,” we deny, in fact, that the Rajah 
is a sovereign prince. 

II. This brings us to the broader and more important point of 
the expediency of annexing Mysore. Although as a matter of fact 
we did not expressly include Mysore in the assurances that we had 
abandoned the policy of annexation, Mysore will be the first oppor- 
tunity of testing the sincerity of our professions. No amount of 
reasoning or explanation will convince the native princes that if we 
do not adhere to the non-annexation policy in the case of Mysore, 
we shall adhere to it in any other case where annexation may suit 
our purpose. A statesman, as distinguished from a low attorney 
on the one hand, and from a rapacious place-hunter or patronage- 
seeker on the other, must admit that everything turns in such a case 
on what will be thought of our policy by those whom it is our interest 
to conciliate. If, as is distinctly asserted by men of the highest 
authority and greatest knowledge, such as Sir Frederick Currie, the 
consequence of annexation would be invincible distrust in the minds 
of the native princes; and if, as all parties now admit, it is of the 
deepest importance that the princes should remain staunch and loyal 
to English interests, what can be more deplorable, more hateful, 
than to find that English and Indian politicians cannot get beyond 
the one fact that the assurance of the Adoption Despatch was never 
conveyed to the Rajah of Mysore? The facts should be viewed 
largely, and with reference to human nature, rather than to principles 
of hair-splitting. What are the native princes likely to think, with 
their logic deeply infected with the inflammatory sense of self- 
interest ? “If on this, the first occasion,” says Sir F. Currie, “ since 
the promulgation of this celebrated assurance of an adoption to any 
chiefship of consideration and value, the adoption is disallowed, in 
order that the province may be appropriated by the British Govern- 
ment, what will be the opinion in the native mind of British faith 
and British honour? Will not the chiefs of India believe that the 
promise of the Viceroy was made in the hour of weakness and danger, 
to be disregarded when power should be restored and the danger had 
passed away?” We shall be accused of acting hypocritically from 
first to last. Lord Wellesley established a kingdom which he never 
meant to be maintained. He made a treaty with the Nizam to last 
while sun and moon should endure, but he only meant while it should 
suit English policy. We assumed the administration of Mysore 
under the pretence of securing a subsidy, but all the time we never 
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intended to give it back again. We declared that we recognised the 
right of adoption, and on the first opportunity we decline to do any 
such thing. We declared that we had given up the evil policy of 
annexation, and then we annex the first territory on which we can 
lay our hands. It is not difficult to see how ugly our conduct can 
thus, without much forcing, be made to look. And all India is said, 
on credible authority, to be watching the case. Two of the greatest 
princes, Holkar and Scindia, have written home, although their own 
rights of adoption—and this is very well worth noticing as a sign of 
their profound alarm—were assured to them so far back as the 
Governor-Generalship of Lord Ellenborough. The Rajah of Mysore 
was one of the most loyal of our allies during the terrible Rebellion 
of 1857-9, so that besides general charges of breaking treaties and 
proclamations, we shall be deemed thoroughly insensible of anything 
like gratitude or good-will, even for the most enormous services. 
There is something portentous in all this, when we remember Lord 
Canning’s words, that cannot be too often quoted, that our supremacy 
will never be heartily accepted so long as any doubts are felt as to our 
ultimate intentions toward native states. 

But is there nothing to be said on the other side? Is the Govern- 
ment policy the result of sheer fatuous blindness? Have they not a 
single argument ? It would be unjust to deny that they have a very 
good argument indeed, so far as it goes. The country has been brought 
under English administration into the most flourishing and prosperous 
condition. Are we to throw all back again, allow the population once 
more to be oppressed with iniquitous exactions, and tacitly watch a 
distinct step taken backwards in the direction of despotism and degra- 
dation? As Mr. Mill has put it, though without special reference to 
the present case, “A tyrant or sensualist who has been deprived of 
the power he had abused, and instead of punishment is supported in 
as great a wealth and splendour as he ever enjoyed ; a knot of privileged 
landholders who demand that the State should relinquish to them its 
reserved right toa reat irom their lands, or who resent as a wrong 
uny attempt to protect the masses from their extortion ; these have 
no difficulty in procuring interested or sentimental advocacy in the 
British Parliament and press. The silent myriads obtain none.” Lord. 
Canning, again, friendly as he was to the claims of the native princes, 
has left on record his conviction, “ founded on experience of the past, 
that if the authority of the British officers were removed, or even 
hampered, the peace and prosperity of Mysore would be at an end.” 
These considerations are plainly of the greatest weight, and point to 
a grave danger attendant upon any steps incautiously taken in the 
Rajah’s favour. If the alternative lay between annexation and the 
immediate restoration of his kingdom to the Rajah, to be brought by 
him and his successors into the dark bondage of old times, no honour- 
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able Englishman could hesitate about pursuing the former course, at 
whatever ultimate risk. But this is not the alternative, nor anything 
like it. There is a course open by which we shall allay the dangerous 
alarm of the native princes, preserve the reputation of the British 
Government for good faith and gratitude, avail ourselves of the native 
social forces for the benefit of the “silent myriads,” and make for 
ourselves an unrivalled opportunity for the infusion of such European 
ideas as it may be desirable and possible to introduce. The son adopted 
by the Rajah is a child. Let him be recognised on the Rajah’s death, 
and instead of leaving him to grow up anyhow, as the present Rajah 
was allowed to do at the beginning of the century, let us surround 
him with the best European and native influences that are within 
reach. The present chief minister of the Rajah of Travancore, 
although a native, was brought up at a Government school in Madras, 
has been penetrated with European ideas, and has been for years 
doing his best to introduce them into his government. When 
the young Rajah came of age, European influence would still be pre- 
sent in the shape of a Resident and his assistant officers ; only the 
main object should be to leave the general administration as much as 
possible in the hands of native officials. The Residency, if inspired 
by something better than the sinister ideas of the Calcutta Foreign 
Office, would be a standing guarantee against the oppression of the 
population by the emissaries of the prince. This has been tried with 
success in Travancore. What objection could there be to a similar 
experiment in Mysore? Only this, that the English Government 
would have fewer places to give away, and as Mysore is a pleasant 
land, flowing with milk and honey, Anglo-Indian officials would think 
themselves very deeply wronged if any trifling considerations of 
imperial policy were allowed to weigh against their personal interests. 
In the scale against the official love of patronage and place, let us 
set the conviction expressed in a recent petition to the House of Com- 
mons by a body of men of the greatest consideration both in India 
and in this country: “A combined system,” they say, “of British 
possessions and protected states, under which all external and foreign 
affairs, the general principles of taxation, legislation, commerce, and 
currency, and the relations between the constituent principalities, can 
be dictated and controlled by the imperial power, while the details of 
administration in the dependent states are carried out by native 
authorities, has always appeared to your petitioners to be the system 
best calculated to maintain the supremacy of Great Britain, and to 
secure the peace and prosperity of India: to promote a fair balance 
between centralised and localised government, to institute a visible 
chain of allegiance and responsibility, and to provide for the gradual 
enlightenment of the less civilised religions and races, not only by 
the example of good order in the British provinces and direct guidance 
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by British functionaries, but more effectually by the practical expe- 
rience and established habits of native princes, ministers, and officials.” 
The same persons go on to show that there are special reasons why 
this combined system of British protection and supervision should be 
tried in Mysore. They find in it the very type and example of what 
a protected native state ought to be. Nearly one-third of its gross 
revenue is available for imperial uses, amounting to one-half of the 
total payments of the tributary states. Under its treaty engagements 
the British Government may interpose its authoritative counsel for 
the improvement and control of the law and administration. And, 
lastly, all the machinery has been so reformed by the British Com- 
missioners as to be now in the most perfect working order. With 
reference to the government of India, people at home are ordinarily 
content with a very rough-and-ready theory. They suppose that our 
only business is to superimpose European civilisation wpon Oriental 
barbarism, and that the latter will eventually be crushed out. But 
this shows what is not, perhaps, a very wonderful ignorance of the 
working of social forces. In taking all the government, from its 
principles down to its lowest details, into our own hands, what are 
we doing? First: we are forgetting. that Hindoos and Mohammedans 
are not Hottentots or Troglodytes, but a population with ideas and 
laws and traditions and beliefs and prejudices. We are ignoring 
all these ; and instead of recognising them as active forces, which 
may be partially controlled and utilised, we pen them up, to burst 
upon us some day with the accumulated violence of years. Second: 
we are freeing those high-caste natives, who have unbounded influence 
over the populace, from any sort of responsibility for the rightful use 
of such influence. Third: we are leaving ourselves friendless, and 
without any means of authentic and wide information as to the con- 
cealed working of all those forces which operate none the less power- 
fully because we choose to suppose that they are extinct. 

And this brings us to a point which, if its weight with the mass of 
Englishmen be considered, ought perhaps to have been placed at the 
very head and front of my argument—the wishes of the population. I 
think we can scarcely help agreeing with Mr. Prinsep, that a petition 
for the Rajah’s restoration, signed by between 7,000 and 8,000 persons, 
when “10,000 signatures might be expected to be at his command at 
any time in the city and environs of his immediate residence,” must 
be set down as “of no value whatever.”’ The Mysore Commissioner, 
whose communications, by the way, are sometimes more like those of 
2 gossiping maid-of-honour than those of a grave and responsible 
official, assures the Foreign Secretary at Calcutta that the signatures 
are chiefly those of the Rajah’s tradesmen. Very likely this is the 
case. Still not many words need be expended upon the ¢ priori pro- 
bability of a native Oriental population desiring the restoration of the 
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representative of a long line of rulers, and preferring to be governed 
by their own countrymen rather than by people whom they regard as 
they might regard irresistible but odious demons. To the Oriental 
the Englishman, not improved by being one of the dominant race, is 
a veritable Yahoo. Sir Frederick Currie said in 1863 that from his 
own experience he cannot doubt the truth of the report that “the 
people are now anxiously awaiting our decision in this case; that they 
will be exceedingly disappointed when the truth of this decision is 
known; and that our philanthropy will cause discontent throughout the 
length and breadth of the province.”’ If I had space for a digression, 
I might expatiate upon the marvellously improved interest in the 
natives on the part of the Government, who only four years since, to 
suit purposes of their own, re-transferred large districts of the Nizam’s 
territories, that had been eight years in British hands, to what is 
authoritatively declared to have been a “more corrupt and tyrannical 
government than ever that of Mysore was in its worst times.” To 
convict the Government of hypocrisy, however, would be no great 
triumph. But it is impossible to help seeing the futility of relying 
on the interests of the people as a plea for not restoring his throne to 
the Rajah, when our own system of administration could be carried 
on by him under the supervision and control of a Resident. It may 
be said indeed that the prince thus restored would be a puppet, a 
mere 702 fainéant in the hands of an English Mayor of the Palace. 
Even if he were, if this be the form of government most congenial to 
the natives and most conducive to our own interests in the country, 
what reason is there why we should not lend ourselves to what, at 
the most, would be a piece of harmless pageantry? Surely we are 
not such consistent sticklers for hard fact in all our matters of govern- 
ment at home, as to think compliance with a taste for a royal puppet 
too dear a price to pay for the invaluable results of disarming the 
perilous distrust of the other native princes, and establishing a model 
of what a Protected Native State should be. 

Apart from theoretic notions of our duty as the superior race in a 
conquered country, there is one powerful consideration which even 
the most high-handed and unscrupulous kind of politicians may be 
able to estimate. Every increase of the Indian territory governed 
directly by us involves an increase of military and civil expenditure. 
It is the latter item which accounts for the zeal of the officials in the 
cause of annexation. And we have the testimony of Earl Canning 
himself that “we shall not become stronger so long as we continue 
adding to our European force; and the additions to that force which 
we already require are probably as large as England can conveniently 
furnish, and they will certainly cost as much as India can conve- 
niently pay.” As it is, we have a peace establishment of about 70,000 
British troops for India. Every annexation may be said, on Lord 
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Canning’s authority, to necessitate an increase of this large and ex- 
pensive force. And in corroboration of this we have the statement 
of the petitioners against the annexation of Mysore, a statement 
uncontradicted by the authorities, “that every new province absorbed 
since 1848 has proved a burden on the revenues of her Majesty’s 
older possessions in India; for instead of any surplus having ever 
been derived from the States thus annexed, the Imperial treasury 
has been constantly called on to supply their deficiencies.” In the 
rebellion of 1857-9 the number of troops was raised to 122,000. If 
there is any credence at all to be attached to the reports of the most 
impartial and experienced of Anglo-Indians, the incorporation of 
Mysore is just one of those measures most likely to pave the way for 
renewed disaffection and its disastrous consequences. This is what 
we are risking; and to gain what? A very slight, and in the long 
run very questionable, increase of revenue from the Mysore territory, 
and a few more places to give away to the officials of the Indian 
Government. It is for this that we expose ourselves to a drain upon 
our military resources, which, if it came when we were engaged in 
any other struggle, would be mortally calamitous. Without this 
possible drain of 50,000 additional troops, the necessity of main- 
taining the ordinary peace establishment makes us confront Europe 
and the West in the attitude of a man with one arm fast tied up. 
We have abandoned our legitimate influence in the West in order in 
annex in the East. We preach moral suasion in Europe, so that we 
may be free to practise material repression in Asia. We make ourselves 
despised in one continent, in order to make ourselves hated in another. 
It would be paying many of our Cabinet Ministers of either party 
much too high a compliment to say that this is their deliberate policy. 
They have replaced our old, and in many points our bad system of 
“Thorough,” by the new, and in all points the worse principle of 
“ Drift.” There is no such thing as policy. Each incident in each 
department is considered and settled just as it turns up. A bit of 
tittle-tattle from the Rajah’s Court,—the statement that his Highness 
joked about some member of the Madras service,—this is the kind of 
material of which the modern State Paper is composed, on which the 
English Minister is supposed to shape his decision, and which, if he 
be a self-willed man, determines the policy of the empire. The story 
of Mysore illustrates only too perfectly the perils in which the 
“ Drift” system may involve usin matters not immediately under the 
public eye. The only consolatory reflection is that in this instance 
public opinion may even now come into operation, and reverse a 
policy which is opposed alike to all principles of justice and to the 
expediency of the hour. 
Joun Mortey. 
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A Rvsstan traveller was complaining, a few years ago, that the 
literature of his native land was completely ignored by foreign 
readers. On one occasion, he said, happening to be paying a visit to 
a great public library, he asked the official who conducted him over 
it whether it contained any Russian books. Certainly,” was the 
reply, “ we have some of Pushkin’s works, and some of Lomonosof’s 
and Karamzin’s.” ‘ But have you none by other writers ?” the 
visitor proceeded to inquire. “The Russians have no other writers,” 
was the prompt reply. If the possession of books involved the 
appreciation of them, the traveller’s complaint would be a groundless 
one as far as England is concerned, for our national library is rich in 
every department of Russian literature; but it is to be feared that 
he would not on that account find that English readers had a very 
familiar acquaintance with the publications issued at Moscow or 
St. Petersburg. The very name of the man of whose life and works 
it is now proposed to give a brief sketch, is most probably all but 
unknown in this country, although his writings are very popular in 
Russia, and few readers there are unacquainted with the sad story of 
his life. Very sad, indeed, it is, but on that account, perhaps, all the 
more interesting. We hear so much of self-made men who have achieved 
success, that we too often feel inclined to hold a comfortable creed to 
the effect that the battle of life is ever in favour of industry and 
virtue, that genius is always sure to be acknowledged, and that merit 
needs nothing but a little self-help to link happiness to its side. It 
is as well sometimes to turn from the one who has succeeded to the 
many who have failed, and to try to discover the moral which is 
pointed by their annals of useless struggles and of unfulfilled hopes, 
as well as by his story of triumphant exertions and gratified desires. 
Alexis Vasilevich Koltsof was born in the year 1809 at Voronej, a 
considerable town in the south of Russia. His father occupied a 
respectable position as a dealer in sheep and cattle; but he was an 
uneducated man, and he did not take any pains to have his son 
taught more than he knew himself. The little Alexis had no school- 
ing at all until his tenth year; and the companionship of those among 
whom he was brought up was not of a kind likely to refine or edify 
him. Intellectual society was not easily to be found at that time in 
Voronej, even in the highest circles; it was not probable that any 
traces of it would be apparent in the dwelling of a petty tradesman. 
The boy grew up in the midst of ignoble domestic troubles, brought 


(1) Srrxuorvorentya Kou’tsova. (Koltsof’s Poems, with a Sketch of his Life and 
Writings, by V. Bielinsky. Moscow.) 
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into contact with none but inferior natures, listening to little but the 
coarsest of speech, and breathing anything but a pure moral atmo- 
sphere. But the evil influences by which he was surrounded had 
scarcely any effect upon him. From his earliest childhood he lived 
apart from others in a special world of his own, and in it “ the holy 
forms of young imagination” kept his heart pure. <A great part 
of his time during the summer months of every year was spent in 
following his father’s flocks and herds in the open country; and as 
soon as he got away from the stifling air of his city home, the im- 
pressions made upon his mind during his stay there faded away, and 
were replaced by others of a higher and more durable nature. The 
conversation of his acquaintances at Voronej was suggestive of little 
but mean and gross ideas ; but when once out of their sight he became 
conscious of utterances in the blue sky, the green meadows, the sombre 
forests, and above all in the sweeping ranges of the Steppes, which 
roused a very different set of thoughts within his mind. Left almost 
entirely to himself, he spent the greater part of his time in rambling 
about the country as far as so young a child could go; and there, 
beneath the open sky, he began to educate himself, more to the 
benefit of his mind than of his body. For while his mental frame 
gained unmixed good from his vagrant life, his physical health was 
considerably injured, and the seeds were sown of maladies which 
caused him much suffering in after life. 

In his tenth year he began to learn reading and writing, and as 
soon as he had made sufficient progress in his studies, he was sent to 
the provincial school. There he was allowed to remain only four 
months; for at the end of that time his father took him away, think- 
ing he must have learnt to read and write tolerably, and that no 
other knowledge was necessary for the life he was intended to lead. 
During the four months which he spent at the school, the boy 
managed to rise from the lowest class into the one above it, but it was 
impossible for him to learn a great deal in so short a time. In after 
years he taught himself much, but he was never able entirely to make 
up for the want of that early education which his father denied him. 
One great benefit, however, he gained from his school life, in the 
creation of that love for books to which he always remained faithful. 
His father allowed him a small sum for pocket-money, and he devoted 
it entirely to literary purchases, delighting for the most part in tales 
of heroes like Bova Karolevich and Eryslan Lazarevich, the Slavonic 
counterparts of our Jack the Giant-Killer and similar adventurers. 
Even as a child he felt a strong desire to imitate the stories he read, 
and he soon began to wander in imagination through enchanted 
realms in the performance of heroic deeds; but as yet the faculty of 
expression was denied him, and his castles in the air, and their 
stherial inhabitants, floated idly before his mental vision. 
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As soon as he left school he was initiated into business. Every 
spring his father took him to the Steppes where his flocks wandered, 
and left him there till the autumn, at the end of which he sent him to 
attend the bazaar where his commercial transactions were carried on 
with the agents of the various houses of business. ‘ And so,” says 
his biographer, ‘(at the age of ten years Koltsof was dipped in the 
pool of sufficiently muddy materialism ;” but the boy does not seem 
to have been any the worse for it. The pettinesses of trade never 
contracted his mind, nor did they stunt its growth; and the life of 
freedom he led during the summer season called out the better quali- 
ties of his nature, and quickened his mental development. The 
open country was to him a paradise, and there the whole summer 
long he gloried in his liberty. He loved the Steppe passionately, 
“like a friend, like a lover,” we are told; “he loved the evening 
fire aboye which boiled the Steppe porridge; he loved the bivouac 
under the pure sky, on the green grass; he loved to spend whole 
days on horseback, chasing the flocks from one place to another.” 
This poetic life, it is true, was not free from very prosaic drawbacks. 
He had to pass whole days, even weeks, exposed to driving rain and 
chill autumnal winds; to wade at times through seas of mud, and to 
sleep on the bare ground, scantily protected against the pelting of 
the storm by a cow-hair blanket or a sheep-skin robe. But the freedom 
of the sweeping Steppe in the warm days of spring and summer more 
than compensated him for all the discomforts of autumn’s stormy 
weather. 

Towards the end of September the Steppes become almost untenable 
for civilised inhabitants, and about that time Koltsof used to return to 
town life in Voronej. There he hailed with pleasure the sight of his 
books and the friends in whose company he read them, of whom the 
dearest was a former schoolfellow, whose father, a rich shopkeeper in 
Voronej, possessed a fair library, and permitted the two boys to use 
it as they liked. Koltsof was allowed to take home with him any 
books he wished to read, and he joyfully availed himself of the 
privilege. Works of imagination formed his favourite reading, that 
in which he revelled most being the “Arabian Nights ””—the 
Russian popular tales, which had formerly pleased him so much, 
losing their attraction by the side of the glowing romances with 
which he had now become acquainted. For three successive winters 
the two boys found unceasing delight in reading such stories, and in 
talking them over together. At the end of that time Koltsof made 
his first acquaintance with sorrow, for his little friend grew ill and 
died. It was a great blow to the boy, who was of a very tender and 
affectionate nature, and he long mourned bitterly over his loss. But 
when the summer came, and he found himself again on the Steppe, 
with plenty of books to keep him company,—for his little friend had 
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bequeathed his modest library to.him,—his spirits began to recover 
their wonted elasticity. 

By this time he had read a considerable amount of prose, but he 
was entirely ignorant of verse. Suddenly one day, by mere chance, 
he lighted upon a cheap copy of Dmitrief’s poems. A new world 
immediately seemed to open before his eyes, and from that moment 
his vocation in life appeared to him to be fixed. A passionate desire 
to imitate what had given him so intense a pleasure took hold of all 
his mind, and, although he was quite ignorant of anything like 
poetic laws or precepts, he began incessantly murmuring to himself 
what was soon to be song. One day, when Koltsof was about sixteen, 
a friend told him of a singular dream which had recurred on three 
successive nights, and had greatly disturbed him. It made so deep 
an impression on Koltsof that he determined to write a poem on the 
subject. As soon as he was alone he sat down to his task, in happy 
unconsciousness of the existence of laws of prosody, and guided only 
by one of Dmitrief’s poems, which he selected as his model. The 
first few lines gave him great trouble, the next came more readily, 
and before night he had produced a poem called ‘The Three Visions,” 
which, however, he subsequently destroyed. Whatever may have 
been its merits, it had the effect of confirming Koltsof’s taste for 
poetry. 

For some time he utterly neglected prose, not even reading anything 
but verse. Voronej boasted one small bookshop, and Koltsof was able 
to purchase, with the pocket-money allowed him by his father, the 
works of some of the chief Russian poets, such as Lomonosof, Derjavin, 
and Bogdanovich. What he had read he proceeded to imitate, and 
before long he produced a considerable amount of verse. For a time 
he kept his secret to himself, but at last, feeling the necessity of 
having an adviser, and not knowing to what other quarter he should 
turn, he laid his works before the bookseller, imagining that one who 
sold books must be able to criticise them. The bookseller was a man 
who had received little or no education, but he was shrewd and 
candid, so he gave it as his opinion that the poems were exceedingly 
bad, but he could not tell why he thought so. He proceeded to say 
that if any one wanted to write poetry he ought to have the text- 
book called “ Russian Prosody,” and ended by presenting that work 
to Koltsof, and offering to lend him as many books as he liked to 
borrow free of all charge. The boy’s delight may well be imagined 
at thus receiving the key to the fairyland in which he so ardently 
longed to roam. Instead of being obliged to read the same volumes 
over and over again, he was allowed to revel in a whole library, 
through which he read his way steadily, devouring everything he 
found, good, bad, or indifferent, urged by an insatiable appetite, and 
too eager to get on to lose time in selection. Whenever a book of 
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poems gave him unusual pleasure he bought it, and thus his little 
library could boast, in addition to its former treasures, of the works 
of such men as Delvig, Jukovsky, and Pushkin. 

In such pursuits time went happily by with Koltsof till an event 
occurred which exercised a powerful influence on all his after life. 
One of the servants in his father’s house was a young girl of great 
beauty, with whom, when he was about seventeen, he fell desperately 
in love. She must have possessed more than mere personal attrac- 
tions, for she produced an impression upon him which no ordinary 
woman could have caused. He loved her with all the strength 
of youth, with all the devotion of a first attachment; he absolutely 
worshipped her, looking on her as his ideal of womanhood, and con- 
sidering her as something holy. He loved with all his heart, and she 
returned his love, but it met with little approbation from his relatives. 
One summer, while he was absent on the Steppe, they sent the girl 
away. When he returned home in the autumn, and found she was 
no longer there, he felt the blow so keenly that he was taken ill, a 
violent fever ensued, and for a time he was utterly prostrated. As 
soon as he recovered he borrowed as much money as he could get 
from his friends and set off for the Steppe to try and recover his lost 
love, riding as far as he could go himself, and hiring messengers to 
go still farther in search of her. How long the investigation lasted 
is not known. All that resulted from it, at the end of a terrible 
period of suspense, was the information that the poor girl had been 
banished into the land of the Don Cossacks, and that there she had 
pined away and ultimately died of a broken heart. 

“ Koltsof told me these facts himself in the year 1838,” says his 
biographer. “ Although he was alluding to a loss sustained more than 
ten years previously, his face grew deadly pale, he was so agitated 
that he could scarcely speak, and while he was speaking he never 
once raised his eyes from the ground. That was the only occasion on 
which he referred to the subject, and I never alluded to it again.” 
Sad as was its ending to his heart, Koltsof’s first love had a beneficial 
effect upon his genius. The happiness and the sorrow arising from 
it alike seemed to develop his poetic faculty, and its memories infused 
into his love verses a tone of earnestness and deep feeling which 
at once gave them a real value. He no longer had to search for a 
subject for his verse. His own sorrows afforded him an inexhaustible 
theme, and for a time he was inclined to wander exclusively “ amid 
the ruins of his heart.” Fortunately for Koltsof, his moral nature 
was as sturdy as his physical frame, and though he felt acutely the 
blow he had received, yet he bore it bravely. He did not go wailing 
through the world, refusing to be comforted, and shutting his eyes 
wilfully to the consolation which it could offer. He kept his grief to 
himself, and went out silently into the battle of life. In the exercise 
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of his poetic faculty he found his chief solace for the misery which 
had befallen him. His sorrow found its natural expression in verse, 
and he composed a number of poems on the subject which then 
engrossed his thoughts. By slow degrees his spirits recovered some- 
what of their former tone, but the effects of the shock which he had 
undergone remained visible during the rest of his life. 

Koltsof found his chief solace at this time in the companionship 
of a friend whose kindness and sympathy were invaluable to him. 
Serebryansky and Koltsof were about the same age, they occupied 
similar social positions, and they resembled each other in many 
points, both as regarded character and intellect. Serebryansky had 
succeeded, in spite of many obstacles, in gaining at home a fair 
acquaintance with most of the subjects taught in the universities, 
and he thoroughly sympathised with his friend in his passion for 
reading, and his desire to make himself known in the world of litera- 
ture. His taste and judgment were of great use to Koltsof, who found 
in him an henest, though kindly critic, and who was often stimulated by 
his encouragement to continue the efforts which he felt inclined to relax 
in despair. As long as Serebryansky lived at Voronej, he and Koltsof 
were inseparable, and after he had gone to study physic at Moscow, 
the two friends kept up a correspondence which never flagged till 
Serebryansky’s death. Such a friendship was particularly valuable 
to Koltsof, for he met with little affection or encouragement at home. 
His relations could not understand his desire for a literary career, 
and, indeed, found his ideas on most subjects utterly incompre- 
hensible. It was a long time before they could realise the fact that a 
poet had risen up amongst them, and even then they were far from 
considering him an acquisition to the family. They took no trouble 
to make his life at home a pleasure to him, and each succeeding year 
made him hate it more and more. Nothing could be more prosaic 
than his ordinary employment at Voronej during the winter, but, 
fortunately for him, the summer months restored him to a tolerably 
poetic manner of life. The scenery of the Steppes is of itself con- 
ducive to meditation of a sombre cast, and during the long quiet 
days and the still starlit nights he spent among them he had ample 
time for communing with his own heart. The Steppe always had a 
tranquillising effect upon his mind, its air of calm grandeur seeming 
to rebuke and repress all petty feelings of irritation and impatience. 

Kohl, in his “ Reisen in Siidrussland,” gives a very graphic descrip- 
tion of the Pontic Steppes, and of the boiling-houses in which tallow 
is made in the neighbourhood of Odessa. Any one who reads it will 
understand the nature of the life Koltsof led amid similar scenes, 
whether wandering beneath the open sky during the summer, or 
wrangling in winter with petty traders in the midst of a heavy and 
Vitiated atmosphere. A few of the outlines from the picture drawn 
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by Kohl may serve for a sketch of the scenes which Koltsof was 
accustomed. to view. 

The Steppe consists of a vast illimitable plain, its monotonous 
expanse stretching away in every direction to the horizon, never 
broken by a hill or even a tree, but undulating like an ocean whose 
waves have suddenly been arrested. For thousands and thousands of 
miles these gentle undulations succeed one another, such a sameness 
pervading the landscape, that at last, though the traveller knows that 
his horses are galloping on, and he sees the wheels of his car turn 
round, yet he seems fastened to the same spot, unable to make any 
progress. Not even a bush is to be seen on the level ground, not a 
rivulet is to be heard, but here and there in the hollows are tall green 
reeds and scattered willows, where sullen rivers flow slowly along 
between sandy banks. So far do these desolate tracts extend, that it 
has been declared that a calf born at the foot of the great wall of 
China might eat its way along till it arrived, a well-fattened ox, on 
the banks of the Dniester. In the spring the Steppe possesses a 
peculiar charm of its own. The grass is then comparatively soft, and 
of adazzling green. Here and there, literally, “you cannot see the 
grass for flowers,” for they grow in masses, covering the ground 
for acres together, hyacinths .and crocuses, tulips and mignonette. 
The air is fresh and exhilarating, the sky is clear and blue, and the 
grass rings with the song of innumerable birds. In the district over 
which Koltsof was accustomed to roam, the Steppe retains for some 
time the beauty with which spring has clothed it, but in the interior, 
where rain is unknown, when summer comes the pools and water- 
courses dry up, and the earth gradually turns dry, and hard, and 
black. Shade is utterly unknown, and the heat is everywhere the 
same. At morn and eve the sun rises and sets like a globe of fire, 
while in the noontide it wears a hazy appearance, due to the dust 
which pervades the atmosphere like smoke. The herds grow lean 
and haggard, and the inhabitants appear wrinkled and niendaily, 
and darkened by the constant dust to an almost African hue. In the 
autumn the heat lessens, the dust-coloured sky becomes once more 
blue, and the black earth green, the haze gathers into clouds, and the 
setting sun covers the ky with the splendour of gold and crimson. 
With ‘Sopieeber this phase ends. No yellow cornfields, no russet 
leaves, throw a glory over the later portion of the year; but October 
comes in wet and stormy, and soon afterwards winter arrives, cold 
and terrible, sweeping the plains with hurricanes and snow-storms. 

Towards the end of the summer the herds which have been fatten- 
ing on the Steppes, if the weather has not been too dry, are driven 
in to the tallow-boiling houses. These are large courts, surrounded 
by buildings containing all the necessary apparatus, and into them 
the cattle are driven in herds, and are tied up by scores in the 
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slaughter-houses. Butchers are hard at work there, night and day, 
—rough, long-bearded fellows, clad in sheep-skin jackets, leather 
breeches, and high boots. They have not time to kill the oxen 
scientifically, so they go down the rows, giving each beast in its 
turn one tremendous blow on the loins with a long-handled axe. 
This breaks the spine, and the animal falls prone in the filth which 
covers the floor, a mixture of blood and rain-water, which forms a 
swamp that does not dry up till the next summer comes. There the 
cattle lie struggling and bellowing till the butchers are at leisure to 
kill them outright. The bodies are then skinned and flung into the 
cauldrons, with the exception of some parts which are sold at a low 
rate, or given to the beggars, or flung to the dogs and birds which 
swarm around. Meanwhile the other rooms of the buildings are 
full of tallow merchants and soap dealers, tradesmen and commercial 
agents, swineherds who wish their pigs to fatten on the blood of the 
slaughtered cattle, turners who come in search of horns, and Jews 
who are ready for every speculation. The inferior animals are equally 
numerous. Herds of Steppe dogs, shaggy, long-headed, wolfish 
creatures, rush in and out, gnaw the bones, tear the lumps of meat, 
and lap at the gutters running with blood. Hawks and carrion 
crows dispute their prizes with them, clouds of sea-gulls hang about 
if the coast is near, and everywhere the air is thick with flies, 
swarms of which blacken the blood-stained ground, rising from. it 
from time to time.in a cloud, and haunting the spot till the stormy 
weather sweeps them away. 

Such were the scenes amidst which Koltsof led a life which had 
two very different sides. In the spring and early summer he followed 
his herds across the open Steppes, a poet, left to the enjoyment of his 
own fancies, and revelling in the freedom of his wide hermitage ; 
in the autumn and winter he was confined within the narrow limits 
of the town, a man of business, compelled to endure the distasteful 
companionship of a crowd of traders,—men whose minds were set 
upon buying and selling, who were careless of all but gain, and by 
whom no manner of cheating was despised. By such men he was 
not likely to be appreciated. They thought him much too indepen- 
dent, too little inclined to pay to wealth the deference to which it 
was accustomed, and altogether unable to be on good terms with 
dishonesty. ‘So neither they nor the rest of those with whom he 
associated treated him with kindness or even with civility. He took 
little notice of their conduct, however, keeping as much as possible 
out of sight the disagreeable nature of his pursuits and the com- 
panions with whom he had to share them, and leading a strange 
double life, day after day; in the words of his biographer, “ standing 
up to his knees in blood in the shambles, or surrounded by loads of 
tallow in the bazaar, and yet all the time dreaming of love, of friend- 
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ship, of nature, of man’s destiny, of the secrets of life and death, 
of the inner life of the soul; tormented by the pain of a wounded 
heart, and vexed by intellectual doubts which would not be dispelled.” 

About the time when he had reached man’s estate, Koltsof’s repu- 
tation as a poet came to the ears of a young student at the University 
of Moscow, named Stankevich, the son of one of the landed gentry of 
Voronej, who took a great interest in his career, and procured him 
a number of influential friends. In the year 1831, when Koltsof visited 
Moscow on business for the first time, Stankevich assisted him in 
getting a few of his verses inserted on two or three occasions in an 
unpretending little Moscow newspaper, and recommended him to 
prepare a volume of poetry for the press. Several years, however, 
elapsed before the scheme was carried out, and it was not till 1835 
that the. book. made its appearance. It contained about eighteen 
poems, selected by Stankevich from the contents of the poet’s scrap- 
book ; and though it showed less actual talent than promise of talent, 
vet it made Koltsof’s name widely known in literary circles, and 
excited some curiosity on the part of the general public, to whom 
the words “ self-taught author” and “ poetic cattle-dealer”’ proved 
attractive. 

In the year 1836 Koltsof was sent by his father on business to 
Moscow and St. Petersburg, and he spent some time in each city. 
In Moscow he became intimate with a young literary man who intro- 
duced him to a number of the authors of the day. At first he was 
greatly alarmed at the idea of entering literary society, but the flat- 
tering reception he met with from all the leading men soon quieted his 
fears. The kindness shown him by such writers as Prince Odoefsky, 
Jukovsky, and above all Pushkin—a poet to whom he looked up 
as to a divinity—made a deep impression on his mind, and enabled 
him to endure the neglect and incivility of those authors of a lower 
grade who refused to acknowledge his merits. As he was naturally 
shy and retiring in society, and said little in public, some of his 
critics declared there was nothing in him. Others acknowledged 
his talent, but seemed to treat him, he complained, as if he had been 
“a strange beast, a giant or a dwarf,” or to be proud of their con- 
descension in speaking to the'son of a small tradesman. The idea of 
being exhibited as a lion was as distasteful to him as the feeling of 
being treated with an air of disdainful patronage; so he remained 
exceedingly quiet in general society, saying little, but finding endless 
food for reflection in the new world now opening before him. 

In 1838 his business took him again to St. Petersburg and Moscow, 
and he spent a considerable time in the latter city, which gradually 
became more and more dear to him, Unfortunately his residence 
there had the effect of making his native town seem very disagreeable 
by comparison. On his return home he found how great was the 
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difference between life at Moscow and that at Voronej. He felt how 
isolated was his position among people who cared very little for him, 
and sympathised with him still less, and he was more than ever 
driven for consolation to the study of art and the contemplation of 
nature. In one of his letters written about this time from the Steppe 
toa friend at Moscow, he says :—‘“ TI arrived safely at Voronej, but 
living there is now twice as unpleasant as it was before. All is 
tedious there, melancholy, unhomelike. Our affairs have got into 
confusion during my absence, and I find a host of fresh plagues to 
worry me. But, thank God, I bear all these things patiently, 
looking on them as matters which do not concern me, and in which 
I take no interest. Here I am calm and tranquil in mind. The fine 
weather, the blue sky, the bright sunlight, the quiet of springtide, 
are all so beautiful, so wondrous, so enchanting, that I revel in life, 
and steep all my soul in summer pleasures.’ He proceeds to thank 
his friends at Moscow for their kindness to him, saying that the two 
months he spent in their society had been more to him than any five 
years of life at Voronej. His acquaintances there, he says, received 
him “ten times more kindly than before,” but stared at him as if he 
had been “ a foreign stuffed bird.” He had found little pleasure in 
their society, and so he had gone out into the open country for friend- 
ship. ‘The Steppe enchanted me once more,” he says. “ I cannot 
tell you how great was my love towards it at first. For a time I was 
drawn to it just as in olden days, but now I find my feelings towards 
it are somewhat altered. I am conscious now of its monotony and 
silence. It is a fit retreat for a lonely and friendless man, but after 
a while I grow sad there.” The world had somewhat changed for 
him since his last visit to the Steppe. The possibility of happiness 
elsewhere had dawned upon him, and while he felt more acutely than 
ever the discomforts of life in a petty country town, where he was 
exposed to the incivility of the coarse unmannered men with whom 
he had to deal, and, perhaps, to the “ insolence of office” as well, he 
no longer found the content which used to await him on the friendly 
Steppe. 

Koltsof’s heart was indeed no longer in Voronej, but all his 
thoughts tended to Moscow. He did not, however, on that account 
neglect his own family. He had a sister, several years younger 
than himself, of whom he was very fond, over whose education he 
watched, whose taste he formed, with whom he took counsel about 
his poems, and who shared his intellectual life. His new friends 
and new links with the outer world did not diminish his attachment 
towards either her or a younger brother, for whom his affection 
remained unchanged till the lad’s untimely death brought it to a 
close. To his father he was indispensable, managing all his trade 
affairs, and supporting the fortunes of the family, which depended on 
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his care and energy alone. His poetic tastes and pursuits did noi 
prevent him from being a good man of business, and in spite of 
many difficulties he contrived for a time to make his father’s affairs 
prosper. 

Two years passed away, and then a series of troubles came upon 
Koltsof, whose life from that time offers but a gloomy picture. His 
father’s business began to fail, and his own health to give way. His 
occupation became more and more distasteful to him, and an attempt 
he made to give it up and turn bookseller proved unsuccessful. 
Writing to a friend at Moscow, he says :—“I am at home, alone, 
and very busy. I buy pigs, I superintend the brandy making, I 
cut wood in the forest, I have to look after the farm, I work at home 
from morn till midnight.” At that time he did not complain of his 
lot, but some time later, having just received the news of the death 
of his oldest friend, he writes :——“ I have tried to speak in a different 
strain, but what can I do, surrounded as I am by this accursed business 
of cattle-slaying and house-building? I am utterly sick at heart. 
So Serebryansky is dead. Ah me! I have lost a friend whom my 
soul has loved so many a year, and his loss bitterly grieves me. 
How many a hope is now dashed down, how many a longing left 
unsatisfied. . . . . Only a little time ago he was a living man, 
full of kindness, and now he is gone, and we shall never see. him 
again; we may call to him, but our voice will die away in space 
unheard by him.” Speaking ata later period of the same sorrow, 
he says :—‘“ My life has seldom been drearier than it was last year. 
Serebryansky’s illness was a sad affair, his death completed its misery. 
Only think of it! In one moment there snaps asunder what had 
endured for so many years. My love for him, his affectionate spirit, 
our desires, thoughts, impulses, expectations, hopes for the future, 
all to perish so suddenly. We had grown up together, we had read 
Shakspeare together, we had thought, we had argued together. 
And I was indebted to him so much! . . . . Farewell! if it 
were not for you I should have lost everything.” 

Another year passed away, and the horizon of Koltsof’s life grew 
darker, while his bright moments became more few. “ The terrible 
consciousness has long been forcing itself upon me,” he writes, “ that 
matters are growing worse in Voronej. Long have I lived there, and 
glared out as a wild beast does from its cage. The circle presses ever 
more closely on me ; the world round me grows more repugnant. It 
is hard indeed to have to live in it; I know not how I have been 
able to bear with it so long.” About this time he received two pro- 
posals from St. Petersburg: the one was that he should undertake 
the superintendence of a bookshop which was to be founded by a 
company; the other that he should become the commercial manager 
of the Ofechestvenniya Zapiski, one of the leading Russian journals. 
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The first proposal he declined, feeling sure that the speculation to 
which it referred would fail on account of the capital subscribed being 
insufficient for the purpose. The second he would gladly have enter- 
tained, but it was impossible for him to leave Voronej directly, on 
account of the state of his father’s business and his own liabilities in 
connection with it. This was a great disappointment to him, but he 
still hoped to find some similar opening. “TI do all I can,” he wrote 
to one of his friends; “1 struggle with all my strength, and I mean 
to fight to the last. Ido all that I can; and if in spite of that I 
fail, I shall have no reason to be ashamed of myself.” In the autumn 
of 1840 he went once more to St. Petersburg and Moscow. It was his 
last visit, and he enjoyed it greatly, staying at St. Petersburg about 
three months in the house of an intimate friend. He felt greatly 
tempted to fix his residence in that city, but he was afraid of entering 
upon business without capital, and he could not bear to settle down 
as a mere clerk or commercial agent. If he could have raised two 
or three hundred pounds he would have opened a bookshop, and 
devoted all his spare time to making up for the deficiencies of his 
early education. But he could not obtain what he wanted; so after 
seeing the new year in among his friends at Moscow, he unwillingly 
returned to Voronej. “You cannot think,” he writes to a friend, 
“how I hate going home. The very idea of it strikes cold to my 
heart ; yet I must go; necessity’s iron force compels me.” 

On his return home Koltsof found all his affairs in confusion, and 
spent some time in trying to restore them to order. Then he made 
up his mind that, whatever might be the result, he would go to St. 
Petersburg and try his fortune shane: But just at that time he fell 
ill, and ducing Passion Week he lay at death’s door. He was so 
fortunate as to be attended by a doctor who was a thoroughly kind 
and good man, and who visited him more from friendship than from 
interest, knowing beforehand that the fees he was likely to get would 
not be very numerous. Koltsof said to him when the illness was at 
its highest, “ Doctor, if my disease is incurable, and you are only 
protracting my life for a time, do not do so any longer; let me die 
at once; the sooner the better for me and the easier for you.” 
However, the doctor vouched for the certainty of a cure, and the 
result showed that he was right. Koltsof recovered ; but before long 
a fresh trouble came upon him, which led to a second attack. His 
biographer rapidly passes over this story of a passion which brought 
a shortlived bliss for which a heavy price had to be paid. In his 
words, as “an unhappy love had shadowed the morning of Koltsof’s 
life, so did an unhappy love light up the evening of his life with a 
stately, crimson, but baleful glare.”’ Koltsof once more loved, and 
his love was returned with passion by one who is described as “ beau- 
tiful, intellectual, accomplished, and of a character which was just 
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suitable for his impulsive nature.” ‘At length she was obliged t) 
leave Voronej, and the pain of parting from her brought back his 
former illness. His friendly doctor came again to his aid; but 
symptoms of consumption soon manifested themselves, and it became 
apparent that his life was not likely to last long. He went to the 
house of a relative who lived on the banks of the Don, and tried the 
effect of a course of baths, but they gave him only temporary relief. 
On his return he felt that his days were numbered, and though at 
times hope would spring up within him, and he would recur to the 
idea of settling at St. Petersburg, he generally spoke of himself as a 
doomed man. But he kept up his courage, and regarded his ap- 
proaching fate with tranquillity. A letter written at this time to 
one of his friends ends with these words, ‘“ Now I must say farewell ! 
Is it for long? I know not; but that word sounds sadly to me. 
But still, farewell, and for the third time, farewell! If I were a 
woman, I should feel inclined for tears now.” All this time circum- 
stances were greatly against his recovery. Quiet was absolutely 
necessary for him, but he could not obtain it. Nobody, except his . 
mother, seemed to care for him, and he was left almost destitute. 
Often he had no means of paying his doctor ; sometimes he was left 
without a meal, without even the tea which is such a necessary of 
life in Russia. A wedding took place about this time in the house 
where he lay, and this is his description of the way in which he was 
treated :—‘“ Every one made a thoroughfare of my room. They 
washed the floors, although damp is deadly to me. They smoked 
tobacco and burnt perfumes in it every day, greatly to the discomfort 
of my lungs. The inflammation returned, and for some days my life 
hung upon a hair. My doctor came to see me three times a day, 
though I often had very little to give him. Yet at that time our 
house was open to visitors every evening. There was nothing but 
noise, racket, running to and fro. My door never remained shut 
an instant from morning till midnight.” At length, however, the 
wedding came to an end, and he was left once more in peace. 
“Thank God,” he says, “I now live in quiet. My room is silent 
again, my meals are prepared punctually, I have tea and sugar now, 
and am in want of nothing.” From this time little more is known 
of the progress of his malady. The last letter he wrote to his friend 
Bielinsky was dated February 27, 1842. About the end of the year 
came the news that he had died on the 19th of October, being then 
in the thirty-fourth year of his age. 

Thus ended the career of one who was not strong enough for the 
battle of life; a man of vigorous intellect, of high and generous 
feeling, of refined taste, of noble impulses, but wanting in that 
physical strength without which it is so hard for any one to achieve 
success, especially one who occupied such a position as Koltsof’s was. 
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He was most unfortunately situated. His relatives and his fellow- 
citizens did not know what to think of him, and lent him no aid, and 
his want of means remained throughout his life a fatal gulf between 
himself and |'terary success. He knew well enough that he could 
not expect to live by his verses. ‘“ What would people give for 
them?” he says in one of his letters. ‘“ What should I get by them 
ina year? Enough for shoe-leather and groceries; no more.” If 
he had been but a little more independent, he might have done 
much, for he ardently longed to give himself up to study, to learn 
languages, and to travel. If he had lived till the present time, he 
would have formed a valuable addition to the increasing body of 
thoughtful and enthusiastic men who are endeavouring to raise the 
mass of their countrymen from the degraded state in which they 
have lein so long, and to open their eyes to the promise of the new 
day which they themselves see dawning for Russia; and even in his 
native town he would at last have been rightly appreciated, for it has 
greatly progressed in intellectual culture since the time of his boy- 
hood, when it could scarcely support one poor bookshop. 

After Koltsof’s death his verses were gathered together from the 
magazines and other journals in which they lay scattered, and were 
published by his friend Biclinsky, from whose interesting memoir of 
the poet the present sketch is mainly derived. The collection gained 
an immediate popularity in Russia, passing in a short time through 
several editions. It is, however, almost impossible for any one to form 
2 correct opinion of the merits of Koltsof’s poems who is ignorant of the 
language in which they were written, for most of them defy translation. 
Bodenstedt, who calls Koltsof “ Der russische Burns,” has published a 
version of eight of them in his poems “ Aus der Heimat und Fremde,” 
and Prince Elim Mestcherski has given a paraphrase of two other 
pieces in his “ Etudes Russes ;” but these attempts give very little idea 
of Koltsof’s real merit. In the opinion of Russian critics his best poems 
are the songs which he puts into the mouths of peasants, or in which 
he describes the manner of life and the tone of thought of the labour- 
ing classes. Written in the style of the original national songs, and 
adapted to their strange and melancholy airs, they are said to pos- 
sess a peculiar charm for those to whom all their allusions come home, 
which the stranger is generally unable to detect. Many of them are 
exceedingly simple, for Koltsof in these pieces discarded all embellish- 
ment, and aimed at conveying an idea of the peasant’s actual existence, 
instead of produing an idealised picture of it. Some of the songs 
relate to love, but not all. The themes of many are poverty, want, 
the desperate struggle for a living, the loss of money, the hardships of 
everyday life. In one poem the serf sits in his hut, thinking how 
lonely his life is; in another he balances the evils of going abroad to 
live among strangers, and of staying at home to quarrel with an old 
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father, to tell wearisome tales, and to grow old and dull. There is no 
unreal sentiment in Koltsof’s poetry: he describes people as they are, 
and makes them speak in natural unaffected language, differing in 
this respect, says Bielinsky, from such writers as Delvig, Merzliakof, 
or even Pushkin; the first of whom turned the Russian peasant 
into a German or Italian cavalier, while the second made him a 
Russian indeed, but a Russian gentleman who has chosen to play a 
peasant’s part. Pushkin’s songs are far superior to theirs, but the 
hand of the artist is too apparent in them; whereas Koltsof’s appear 
perfectly natural, and do not at all betray the workman’s craft. It 
seems a hopeless task to attempt to translate any of the pieces of this 
class. Their words might be rendered with tolerable accuracy, but 
their grace and melody would be utterly lost in the operation. 

The landscape pieces which occur here and there are easier to deal 
with; but a great part of their charm depends on the associations 
they awake in the minds of those who are familiar with the scenes 
described, and who recognise at once the picture conveyed in a single 
phrase, the colour or the perfume which a fitting epithet suggests. 
An ardent lover of nature, Koltsof delighted in portraying her charms, 
finding an endless enjoyment in the sight of the golden cornfield, 
stretching away unbroken to the horizon, or the mighty forest, with 
its mysterious shades and interminable untrodden glades, or the end- 
less undulations of the open Steppe. The following lines are a literal 
translation of part of an unrhymed poem called the “Season of Love,” 
which is a fair specimen of one class of Koltsof’s compositions :— 


‘¢Tn the spring the green Steppe 
Ts all covered with flowers ; 
All alive with the voices 
Of sweet-singing birds. 
Through the day and the night 
To the strange songs they sing 
There listens a maiden, 

Who, rapt in their notes, 
Does not see, does not feel, 
That their melody breathes 
The enchantments of Love. 

i * * * 
To the maiden who listens, 
The magic-fraught breeze 
Wafts the heartache of love. 
Then she draws a long breath, 
And her snowy breast heaves 
Like deep waters disturbed. 
To her cheek comes a glow, 
And a cloud dims her eyes : 
O’er the Steppe falls the darkness, 
The evening sky burns.” 


Koltsof was a man of genuine religious feeling ; and such a spirit 
of trustful resignation breathes in his graver poems, such a yearning 
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manifests itself in them for spiritual progress and development, and 
such a longing for a clearer insight into the mysteries which shroud 
the ultimate aim and purpose of life, that they convey an idea of 
his character which can scarcely fail to be of a favourable nature. 
He appears so thoroughly in earnest in those “ Thoughts,” as he 
called them; so much more anxious to work out a problem which 
had long baffled him, than desirous of producing a poem which should 
please the public. And it is impossible to read them without feeling 
a kindly pity for their writer, as for one who could have found few 
to whom he could communicate such ideas with any hope of being 
understood, and still fewer whom he could expect to find rising of 
their own accord to such a level of thought. Here are very literal 
translations of two of his more serious pieces. The one is called 


“A PRAYER. 


**My Saviour! my Saviour! 
My faith is as clear 
As the pure flame of prayer. 
But, O God! e’en to faith 
Wrapped in gloom is the graye. 
What new sense will awake 
When the ear hears no longer, 
The eye sees no more ? 
What new life lives the soul 
When the heart’s keen sensation 
For ever is numbed ? 


‘* O’er the Cross, o’er the grave, 
O’er the sky, o’er the earth, 
O’er creation’s beginning, 
O’er its end and design, 

An Almighty Creator 

A curtain has drawn, 

And set on it a seal: 

That seal is for ever, 

It will not be broken, 
Though worlds rend asunder ; 
No fire can melt it, 

Nor can water dissolve it. 


‘Forgive me, my Saviour, 
The tear in my erring 
Eventide prayer : 
Through the cloud it is shining 
With love unto Thee.” 


The other is styled the 


“TWO LIVES. 


“‘This world of ours contains two different lives : 
The one shines brightly, splendid as the sun, 
Calm heavenly sunlight streaming through its eyes, 
Its heart the home of saintly thoughts and feelings. 
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Its living strength finds utterance in free, 
Resounding, and intelligible speech. 

And this life is—that of the human soul; 
And it is long as God’s eternity. 


‘* The other life is dark, and in its eyes 
Reign night and sorrow; heavy is its sleep 
And troubled; thought within its mazes lurks, 
Through cloudy folds in silence wandering, 
Not finding utterance in unshackled speech. 
And this life is—that of the human dust, 
As swift to vanish as a falling star.” 


By way of conclusion, a specimen may be given of the poems in 
which Koltsof has described the feelings to which a lost love gives 
rise. They are among the most tender and graceful of his compo- 
sitions, free from anything like pretence or conceit, and expressing in 
simple and unaffected language regrets that manifestly spring from 
the heart. In the following lines an attempt is made to give some 
idea of a sonnet entitled 


“FIRST LOVE. 
“‘ Her whom I loved in early years 
So well, so tenderly—who filled 
With a first passion’s hopes and fears 
A heart which time has not yet stilled— 
Can I forget her? Day by day I strive 
Her well-loved image from my mind to drive ; 
To find new dreams my old dreams to efface, 
And let another love my early love replace. 
ut all in vain. I strive and strive, and yet 
Whate’er I do I never can forget. 
When in the silent hours of night I sleep, 
She comes in dreams; once more I see her stand 
Beside my couch; once more her accents steep 
My suffering soul in bliss ; once more her hand 
In mine so gently, mournfully, she lays, 
While her dark eyes on mine in sadness gaze. 
Speed, kindly Time, my thoughts from her to sever, 
Or set me free with her to live for ever.” 


W.R.S. Ratsron. 














IMMORALITY IN AUTHORSHIP. 


Ir by morality in literature I imply merely the moral atmosphere 
to be inhaled from certain written thoughts of men and women, I 
would not be understood as publicly pinning my faith on any par- 
ticular code of society, although such and such a code may form part 
of the standard of my private conduct :—as believing, for example, 
that a high moral tone is consistent only with the wearing of panta- 
loons, or that a fine moral halo may not surround a Hottentot Venus, 
full dressed in a yard of calico: as confounding the cardinal virtues with 
the maxims of a cardiphonia—“ omnia dicta factaque,” as Petronius 
says, ‘‘ quasi papavere et sesamo sparsa.”’ The conduct of life is to a 
great extent a private affair, about which people will never quite 
agree. But books are public property, and their effect is a public 
question. It seems at first sight very difficult to decide what books 
may be justly styled “immoral”—in other words, what books have 
a pernicious effect on readers fairly qualified to read them. Starting, 
however, agreed upon ;certain finalities—as is essential in every and 
any discussion—readers may come to a common understanding as to 
certain works. Two points of agreement with the reader are necessary 
to my present purpose; and these are, briefly stated :—(1) That no 
book is to be judged immoral by any other rule than its effects upon 
the moral mind, and (2) that the moral mind, temporarily defined, is 
one consistent with a certain standard accepted or established by 
itself, and situated at a decent height above prejudice. Bigotry is 
not morality. 

Morality in literature is, I think, far more intimately connected 
with the principle of sincerity of Vision, expounded by the editor 
of this Review, than any writer has yet had the courage to point 
out. Courage, indeed, is necessary, since there is no subject on 
which a writer is so liable to be misconceived. The subject, how- 
ever, is not a difficult one, if we take sincerity of vision into con- 
sideration. Wherever there is insincerity in a book there can be no 


morality ; and wherever there is morality, but without art, there 
is no literature. 





Nothing, we all know, is more common than clever writing; very 
clever writing, in fact, is the vice of contemporary literature. Every- 
where is brilliance not generally known to be Brummagem; pasteboard 
marvels that glimmer like jewels down Mr. Mudie’s list. Genuine 
works of Art, however, are very rare; or if I write works of Heart, 
instead of Art, I shall express their general character as well, and 
lead more directly to the point on which I wish to dwell. It is so 


easy to get up a kaleidoscope: a few bits of stained glass, bright 
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enough to catch the eye, and well contrasted, are the chief ingredients. 
It is so difficult to find a truth to utter; and then, when the truth is 
found, how hard it is to utter it beautifully! That is only a portion 
of the labour besetting an earnest writer. Directly he has caught 
his truth, and feels competent to undertake the noble task of beau- 
tifying it, he has to ask his conscience if there be not in society some 
deeper truth against which the new utterance may offend ; and hence 
arise the personal demands—“ Have I a right to say these things? 
Do I believe in them with all my faculties of belief? Is my heart 
in them, and am I sure that I understand them clearly?” The 
moral mind must answer. If that replies in the affirmative, the 
minor question, of whether the truth will be palatable to society, is 
of no consequence. Let the words be uttered at all hazards, at all 
losses, and the gods will take care of the rest. It may be remarked, 
that what the writer believed to be a truth is in all possibility a false- 
hood, immoral and dangerous. The reply is, that Nature in her 
wondrous wisdom for little things, regulates the immorality and the 
danger by a plan of her own, so delicate, so beautiful, as to have 
become part of the spirit of Art itself. A writer, for example, may 
believe with all his might that the legalisation of prostitution would 
be productive of good. He will do no harm by uttering his belief, 
founded as it is in his finest faculties, if he has weighed the matter 
thoroughly ; and his book, though it may offend scores of respectable 
people, will be a moral book. If, on the other hand, the writer be 
hasty, insincere, writing under inadequate motives, he will be certain 
to betray himself, and every page of his book will offend against 
morality. For the conditions of expression are so occult, that no 
man can write immorally without being detected and exposed by the 
wise. His insincerity of vision in matters of conduct will betray 
itself in a hundred ways; for whatever be his mental calibre, we 
are in no danger of misconceiving the ¢emper of his understanding. 
This fact, which connects the author’s morality with the sincerity of 
his vision, is at once the cultivated reader’s salvation against immoral 
effects from immoral books. "What does not affect us as literature 
cannot affect our moral sensitiveness, and can therefore do no harm. 
So distinctly does Nature work, indeed, that what is one writer’s 
immorality, is the morality of another writer ; so delicately does she 
work, that what shocks us in one book, plays lightly through the 
meaning of another, and gives us pleasure. An immoral subject, 
treated insincerely, leaves an immoral effect on those natures weak 
enough to be influenced by it at all. The same subject, treated with 
the power of genius and the delicacy of art, delights and exalts us; 
in the pure white light of the author’s sincerity, and the delicate 
tints of literary loveliness, the immoral point just shows distinctly 
enough to impress purely, without paining. All deep lovers of art must 
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have felt this in the “‘Cenci.”” A moral idea, on the other hand—that 
is to say, an idea generally recognised as connected with morality— 
disgusts us, if it be treated insincerely. Every nerve of the reader is 
jarred; there is no pleasure, no exaltation of the spirit or intellect ; 
and the moral sense feels numbed and blunted proportionally. 

The mere physical passion of man for woman is a case in point. 
The description of this passion in coarse hands is abominable ; yet 
how many poems are alive with it, and with it alone! The early 
poems of Alfred de Musset are immoral and unreal, and consequently 
displeasing ; some of the songs of Beranger are flooded with sensu- 
ality, yet, just because they are sincere, they do not impress us 
sensually. In Burns and Beranger, even in some of their coarsest 
moments, the physical passion is so real, that it brings at once before 
us the presence of the Man, and looking on Aim, we feel a thrill of 
finer human sympathy, in which the passion he is expressing cannot 
offend us. In the insincere writer, the passion is a gross thing; in 
the sincere writer, it becomes part of the life and colour of a human 
being. Thus finely does Nature prevent mere immorality from 
affecting the moral mind at all; while in dealing with men of real 
genius, she makes the immoral sentiment, saturated with poetry, 
breathe a fine aroma which stirs ‘the heart not unpleasantly, and 
rapidly purifies itself as it mounts up to the brain. 

Certain books of great worth are of course highly injurious to 
minds unqualified to read them. Out of Boccaccio, whom our Chaucer 
loved, and from whose writings our Keats drew a comb of purest honey, 
many young men get nothing but evil. He who has gained no standard 
of his own, or whose ideas of life are base and brutal, had better 
content himself with Messrs. Chambers’ expurgated Shakspeare, and 
the good books let out of the local library. But a true lover of books, 
though he be not a mere student, may pass with clean feet through 
any path of literature, as safe in the gloomy region of Roman satire, 
as in the bright land of Una and the milk-white Lamb; he knows 
well that what is really shocking will not attract him, because it is 
sure to be shockingly, 7.e. inartistically, uttered. He feels that 
what is not abominable, but somewhat removed from his own ideas 
of decency, will affect him merely in proportion to the sincerity 
and delicacy of the revelation, and cannot hurt him, because it is 
subdued or kept at a distance by the mental emotion which the 
sincerity and delicacy have imparted. It will not disconcert him, 
but make him love his own standard all the better. It is, in fact, 
only on account of sensualists and fools that one now and then wishes 
to throw some of his best books in the fire. If poor Boccaccio could 
only hear what Smith and Brown say about him! If La Fontaine 
only knew the moral indignation of Gigadibs ! 

The list of so-called immoral books is very numerous. No write, 
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perhaps, is less spoken about, and yet has more attraction for students, 
than Petronius Arbiter. What is the effect of Petronius on the 
moral mind? Not, I fervently believe, an immoral effect,—if we 
set aside certain passages which a reader “scunners ”’ at, passes over, 
and obliterates from his memory. Yet the subject is impure in the 
highest degree; from Gito to Trimalchio every character in the satire 
is wicked The satire is saved from worthlessness by the sincerity of its 
object. It does not carry us away, as Juvenal does; but it impresses us 
with a picture of the times, painful, no doubt, but no more likely to 
shock us than the history of the reign of Charles II. ; then come the 
purer passages, irradiating and cheering us; and under all flows the 
deep delicious stream of the Latinity. Were the book not a satire, 
but a purposeless work of imagination, it would influence us other- 
wise, if we studied it at all. As it is, history steps up and makes 
Petronius moral. We end it with a strange image of the times when 
it was written ; but the passages which we do not forget, or try to 
forget, are the pure ones, such as the delicious introductory speech 
on eloquence, and the description of the wonderful feast of Trimalchio. 
Juvenal is as gross, but he influences us far more splendidly. He 
carries us away, as I said above. When, as in the second satire, he 
launches his fierce blows at the Roman philosophers, who thinks 
of the coarser details ? who is not full of the fiery energy which calls 
Vice by her name, and drags her naked through the Roman mire? 
When, in the sixth satire! he vents his thunderous spleen on women, 
who is not hurried along to the end? and who does not feel that the 
cry, coming when it did, was a sincere and salutary one ?; 

When I pass from the region of satire and come to Catullus, my 
feeling changes. It may sound very shocking to some of the hero- 
worshippers, but the “lepidum novum libellum” scems to me really 
an immoral work, and I wish that the dry pumice-stone had rubbed 
out at least half of the poems. For there is sufficient evidence in the 
purer portions to show that Catullus was wholly insincere when he 
wrote the fouler portions; that he was a man with splendid instincts, 
and a moral sense which even repeated indulgence in base things 
failed to obliterate. Read the poems to Lesbia,— 






























ee Lesbia illa, 
Illa Lesbia, quam Catullus unam 
Plus quam se, atque suos amavit omnes!” 


Lesbia whom Cicero himself called “quadrantaria,” and who is yet 
immortal as Laura and Beatrice. This one passion, expressed in 
marvellous numbers, is enough to show what a heart was beating in 
the poet’s bosom. He who could make infamy look so beautiful 


(1) Which Dryden, a grand specimen of literary immorality, only translated under 
protest. 
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in the bright intensity of his love, was false and unreal when he 
stooped to hurl filth at his contemporaries, from Czesar down to the 
Vibenii. His grossness is all purposeless, insincere, adopted in 
imitation of a society to which he was made immeasurably superior 
by the strength of that one passion. His love poems to Lesbia, coarse 
as they are in parts, leave on the reader an impression too pathetic, 
too beautiful, to be impure. Whether he bewails in half-plaintive 
irony the death of the sparrow, or sings in rapturous ecstasy, as in the 
fifth poem, or cries with agony to the gods, as in the lines beginning,— 


‘* Si qua recordanti benefacta priora voluptas, 
Est homini, quum se cogitat esse pium,”’ 


he is in earnest, exhibiting all the depths of a misguided but noble 
nature. Only intense emotion, only grand sincerity, could have made 
a prostitute immortal; for immortality must mean beauty. Thus, 
with Catullus, as with others, Nature herself delicately beautifies for 
the reader subjects which would otherwise offend; and dignifies 
classical passion by the intensity of the emotion which she causes it 
to produce. 

It is an easy step from Catullus to La Fontaine. Catullus was an 
immoral man, lived an immoral life :— 


** Quisquis versibus exprimit Catullum 
Raro moribus exprimit Catonem !” 


But what shall we say of the charming Frenchman, the child of 
nature, if ever child of nature existed? If we want to understand 
him at all, we must set English notions and modern prejudice to some 
extent aside. Look at the man, a man, as M. Taine calls him, “ peu 
moral, médiocrement digne, exempt de grands passions et enclin au 
plaisir ;”—‘“‘a trifler,” as he is contemptuously styled by Macaulay. 
He sought to amuse himself, and nothing more ; loved good living, 
gambled, flirted, made verses, delighted in “bons vins et gentilles 
Gauloises.”” He did not even hide his infidelities from his wife. If 
she was indignant, he treated her remarks jocosely. He wrote to 
Madame de la Fontaine that immediately on entering a place, when 
travelling, he inquired for the beautiful women ; told of an amorous 
adventure in an alley; and said, speaking of the ladies of a certain 
town, “Si je trouve quelqu’un de ces chaperons qui couvre une jolie 
téte, je pourrai bien m’y assurer en passant et par curiosité seule- 
ment!” Like all gay men, he had his moments of despondency, but 
he was without depth. In spite of all this, he was capable of taking 
an independent attitude ; and his devotion to his friends was as great 
as his infidelity to his wife. So he left behind him his “ Fables” and 
“Tales” —pride and glory of the French nation. They are sincere, 
they are charming; they are full of flashes of true poetry; they are. 
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in fact, the agreeable written patter of La Fontaine himself. Is their 
effect immoral ? I think not. We are so occupied with the manner 
of the teller, we are so amused with his piquancy and outspokenness, 
that we do not brood too long over the impure. The flashes of poetry 
and wit play around the “ gaudriole,” and purify it unconsciously. 
La Fontaine sits before us in his easy chair. We see the twinkling 
of his merry eye, and we hear his wit tinkling against his subject— 
like ice tapping on the side of a beaker of champagne. We are brought 
up with much purer notions, but we cannot help enjoying the poet’s 
society—he is so straightforward, so genuine. We would not like to 
waste precious time in his company very often, but he is harmless. 
We must have a very poor opinion of ourselves if we think our moral 
tone can be hurt by such a shallow fellow. 

It would prove no more to prolong examples of this sort. As for 
modern French writers of the “immoral” school, they are an imitative 
and inferior set-—only competent to hurt school-boys. George Sand, 
because she is not always sincere, has written immorally—in such 
trash as “ Leone Levi,” for example; but where she has conferred 
literary splendour on illicit passion, where her words burn with the 
reality of a fiery nature, she has not shocked us—we have been so 
absorbed with the intensity of the more splendid emotion growing out 
of and playing over a subject deeply felt. The pleasure we have 
derived from her finer efforts in that direction has not been immoral 
in any true sense of that word; for the sincerity of the writer has 
‘aused the revelation of the agony, and made us feel glad that our 
own standards are happier. Inferior writers may grovel as much as 
they please, but we don’t heed them. We know their books are im- 
moral, but we know also that they are not literature. 

A well-meaning and conscientious man will not unfrequently dis- 
seminate immoral ideas through deficiency of insight. The late Count 
de Vigny did so. In his translations of Shakspeare he softened all 
the coarse passages, and in many cases only rendered the indelicacy 
more insidious. But he sinned most outrageously in his boldest 
original effort, the play of Chatterton—“ an austere work,” he says, 
“‘ written in the silence of a labour of seventeen nights.” The hero, 
of course, is the young English poet. The play is a plea for genius 
against society. The plea sounds more effective in the high-flown 
preface than in the text which follows :—‘“ When a man dies in this 
way,” says De Vigny, “is he then a suicide? No; it is society that 
flings him into the fire! . . . There are some things which kill the 
ideas first and the man afterwards: hunger, for example. . . . I ask 
society to do no more than she is capable of doing. I do not ask her 
to cure the pains of the heart, and drive away unhappy ideals—to 
prevent Werther and Saint Preux from loving Charlotte and Julie 
d’Etanges. There are, I know, a thousand miserable ideas over which 
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society has no control. The more reason, it seems to me, to think of 
those which she can cure. . . . One should not suffer those whose 
infirmity is inspiration to perish. They are never numerous, and I 
cannot help thinking aney possess some value, since humanity is 
unanimous on the subject of their grandeur, and declares their verse 
immortal—when they are dead. . . . Let us cease to say to them, 
Despair and die. Jt is for legislation to answer this P lea, one of the 
most vital and profound that can agitate society.” Unfortunately, 
poets starve still, and apologists like De Vigny have not made society 
one whit the kinder. As might have been expected, the play is full 
of puerilities. The Chatterton of De Vigny is a mere abstraction, 
cleverly conceived, no doubt, but no more like the real person than 
the real person was like a monk of the fifteenth century, or the French 
“ Child of the Age.” He has been educated with the young nobility 

at Oxford, has oa to literature, and has fallen in love with “ Kitty 
Bell”—who has several children by a brute of a husband. The only 
way he can devise to show his attachment is to give Kitty a Bible, 
and the first act ends with her soliloquy after receiving ‘the same. 
“Why,” exclaims Mrs. Bell, “why, when I touched my husband’s 
hand, did I reproach myself for keeping this book? Conscience 
‘annot be in the wrong. [She stands dreaming. | I will return it!” 
In the opinion of the French dramatist, it is exceedingly pathetic to 
find a married woman and London landlady falling in love with her 
lodger, and vastly probable to make certain lords go hunting, in 
Chatterton’s time, on Primrose Hill. Ageravated to frenzy by 
mingled hunger and love, the poet determines to kill himself; but 
is interrupted by the entrance of “ Le Quaker,” a highly moral and 
sagacious person, who makes a great figure in the play. The two 
discourse on suicide. “ What!” cries the Quaker at last, “ Kitty 
Bell loves you! Now, will you kill yourself?” Whereas, in real 
life, any sensible fellow ,even a F renchman, would have said, “ Far 
better kill yourself, my boy, than continue in this infatuation for a 
married woman.” Chatterton relents for the time being. He is 
afterwards rendered desperate, however, by Lord Mayor Bedford, a 
personage of whose authority De Vigny had the most exaggerated 
notions, and who offers the poor poet a situation as footman. ‘“O my 
soul, I have sold thee!” cried Chatterton, when left to himself; “1 
purchase thee back with this.” And he thereupon drinks the opium. 
He then throws his manuscripts on the fire. ‘Go, noble thoughts, 
written for the ungrateful!” he exclaims; “be purified in the flame, 
and mount to: heaven with me!” At this point Kitty Bell enters 
the chamber, and much sweet sentiment is spoken. ‘“ Listen to me,” 
says the marvellous boy. ‘“ You have a charming family: do you 
love your children?” ‘“ Assuredly—more than life.” ‘“ Love your 
life, then, for the sake of those to whom you have given it.” “ Alas! 
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’tis not for their sakes that I loveit.”’ ‘‘ What is there more beautiful 
in the world, Kitty Bell?” asks Chatterton; “with those angels on 
your knees, you resemble Divine Charity.” He at last tells her that 
he is adoomed man; whereupon she falls upon her knees, exclaiming, 
“‘ Powers of Heaven, spare him!” He falls dead. Then again the 
Quaker makes his appearance, like the Moral incarnated ; and at his 
back is John Bell, the brute of a husband. Kitty dies by the side 
of Chatterton ; and the curtain falls as the Quaker cries, “In thine 
own kingdom, in thine own, O Lord, receive these two MARTYRS!” 
It would be tedious to point out the sickliness of the story, or to 
show further how utterly the simplicity of truth is destroyed by the 
false elements introduced to add to its pathos. So utterly unreal are 
the circumstances, that they impress Frenchmen as ludicrously as 
Englishmen ; they are immoral, but harmless through very silliness. 
The play from beginning to end, in its feebleness and falsehood, is a 
fair specimen of what an incompetent man may do when dealing with 
a subject which he does not understand. He does not feel the truth, 
and therefore introduces elements to make it more attractive to his 
sympathies. He thinks he is saying a fine thing when he is uttering 
what merely awakens ridicule. He pronounces Pan superior to Apollo, 
and gets the asses’ ears for his pains; and the crown is so palpable 


to the eyes of all men, that nobody listens to his solemn judgments 
afterwards. 


Wherever great sin has found truly literary expression, that ex- 
pression has contained the thrill of pain which touches and teaches. 
Wherever a gay sincere heart has chosen immoral subjects, and suc- 
ceeded in making them not only tolerable but pleasant, Nature has 
stepped in with the magic of genius to spiritualise the impure. 
Where there is sin in literature and no suffering, the description is 
false, because in life the moral implication of sin is suffering ; and 
whether a writer expresses the truth through actual experience, or 
mere insight, the effect is the same. Where immoral subjects have 
been treated gaily, in levity, without the purifying literary spirituality, 
the result has been worthless—it has ministered neither to knowledge 
nor to pleasure. And to what does all this, if admitted, lead? To 
the further admission that immoral writing proceeds primarily from 
insincerity of vision, and that nothing is worthy the name of literature 
which is decided on fair grounds to be immoral. 

It is easy to apply the broad test to some of our older authors, who 
have certainly used language pretty freely. We shall not go very 
far wrong if we pronounce many of the Elizabethan dramatists, and 
all the dramatists of the Restoration, to be immoral. Yet Shak- 
speare is occasionally as gross as any of his contemporaries; while 
Jonson, an inferior writer, though a straightforward and splendid 
nature, is singularly pure. I do not fancy, for my own part, that 
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we should lose much if Congreve and Wycherly were thrown on the 
fire. It is fortunate that few females read Mrs. Behn; filth on a 
woman’s lips shocks us infinitely more than filth on the lips of a 
man. No woman can utter a “gaudriole” and keep her soul 
feminine : she becomes a raving and sexless Atys. When wecome to 
Swift we find a heap of coarse stuff, both in prose and verse ; but is it 
immoral? As the bitter outpouring of a strangely little spirit, it is 
disagreeable, but it is real—if we except some of the worthless pieces 
and the worst portions of Gulliver. The descriptions in the latter 
part of Gulliver are immoral, because they are obviously insincere, 
and are therefore loathsome and injurious. 

For critics should insist upon the fact that literature is meant to 
minister to our finer mental needs through the medium of pleasurable 
sensation. Ido not think it possible to over-rate the moral benefit 
to be gained by the frequent contemplation of beautiful and ennobling 
literature. But La Fontaine, as has been suggested, can awaken 
the sentiment of beauty—in his own way, in his own degree. On 
the other hand, the moral injury we receive, from the contemplation 
of things degrading and not beautiful, is also inestimable. In reading 
books it is easy to notice broad unrealities and indecencies, but very 
difficult indeed to recognise the poison coated with clean white diction. 
Mr. Tennyson might write a poem to-morrow which would be essen- 
tially immoral, and yet very hard to detect. In point of fact, being 
& man of genius, he would not do so, but if the thing were done, 
not many would be awake to it. It requires an occult judgment 
nowadays to find out immoral books. 

If an Englishman of to-day were to write like Catullus or Herrick, 
or to tell such tales as “ La Berceau” of La Fontaine, or the Car- 
penter’s Wife of Chaucer, we should hound him from our libraries ; 
and justly ; because no Englishman, in the presence of our civilisation, 
with the advantage of our decisive finalities as to the decencies of 
language, could say to his conscience, “I have a right to say these 
things; I believe in them with all my faculties of belief; my heart is 
in them, and I am sure that I understand them clearly.” Our 
danger just now does not lie in that direction. There is no danger 
of our writers indulging in indecencies. Whatever our private life 
may be, our literature is singularly alive to the proprieties. As our 
culture has grown, as our ideas of decorum have narrowed, the 
immorality of books has been more and more disguised,—indeed, 
so well is it disguised at this time, that the writers themselves 
often fancy they are mixing up aperients, not doses of wormwood. 
It is difficult to distinguish between harmless ether and Scheele’s 
preparation. A shower of immoral books pours out yearly ; many 
of them are read by religious societies and praised by Bishops, 
and by far the larger number of them find favour with Mr. Mudie. 
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A new public has arisen, created by new schools of writers; and 
nowadays one must be careful how he throws out a hard truth, 
lest he hit the fretful head of the British matron. The immorality 
is of a different kind, but it works quite as perniciously in its own 
sphere as the immorality of modern Irench writers of the avowedly 
immoral school. 

The immorality IT complain of in modern books is their untruth 
in matters affecting private conduct, their false estimates of character, 
the false impressions they convey concerning modern life in general, 
and especially with regard to the relations between the sexes. This 
immorality, of course, shows itself mainly in our fiction; though from 
our fiction it has spread into our religious writing and our philosophy. 
The main purpose of fiction is to please; and so widely is this felt, that 
a novel with an avowedly didactic purpose is very wisely avoided by 
the subscribers to the circulating libraries. Scott, the greatest novelist 
that ever lived, never stooped to so-called didactic writing at all, 
directly or indirectly ; for he knew that to do so would have been to 
deny the value of fiction altogether, because true pictures need no dry 
tag to make them impress and teach. Thackeray was not quite so wise, 
being a so much smaller writer and inferior artist ; he worked in his 
own peculiar fashion ; yet he never pretended to be a didactic teacher. 
Didactic writing in novels, at the best, is like a moral printed under- 
neath a picture, describing the things which, it is supposed, the 
reader ought to infer from the picture; or, like the commentaries 
bound in with some of the French translations of Gocthe’s “ Faust” 
and Dante’s “ Inferno.” When, therefore, we see the announcement 
as “‘ A Novel with a purpose,”’ we may pretty safely infer that it will 
serve no wise man’s purpose to read that novel. 

Setting purely didactic writers aside, we come to a class of writers 
who are directly under French influence, yet manage dexterously 
enough to deceive many of our Catos. A notable example is Miss 
Braddon. This lady has undoubted ability—ability destined for 
better thines, we trust, in the future; she has seen a good deal of 
“life,” and she has a readable style—as grammatical, perhaps, as 
that of Thackeray! It would not be difficult to show in what 
respects “ Aurora Floyd” and “ Lady Audley’s Secret” are immoral ; 
but, in point of fact, it is not necessary to examine that subject, 
because it is settled by simple literary criticism. Yet Miss Braddon, 
partly because she is not sufficiently sincere, and partly for other 
reasons, has not done any harm. The other reasons are simple. 
When Miss Braddon published the public was surfeited with watery 
works of fiction of the most decorously abominable kind. It gasped 
for a breath from Bohemia. Anything, anything but the eternal 
inhalation of platitudes, but the pitiless phlebotomising of literary 
doctors. The “moral” school of writing was a little indigestible. 
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It looked very crisp and enticing at first, but it turned out that it 
was made with lard instead of pure well-churned butter. Whereas 
real Morality is wholesome. 

Life is very hard and difficult, our personal relations with each 
other are complicated enough without the intrusion of puzzles and 
untruths from the circulating library. If novelists would only paint 
what they are convinced they thoroughly understand, and critics 
would only convict offenders more severely, we should soon be more 
comfortable. Does it ever strike some writers that the immoral 
effect of a false picture on a half-formed mind may be fatal to a body 
andasoul? Yet that is by no means too strong a way to put the 
case. Erroneous notions of men, drawn from books, ruin many 
women yearly, paralyse the understanding, numb the faculty of 
insight just as it is going to accumulate its own wisdom, coniuse 
the whole prospect of life at the very outset. Vulgar Virtue turns 
out a brute daily, and chills the etherial temper of Sentimental 
Suffering, who, in an hour of adoration, has allied herself to him. 
Silent Endurance bears so much that we are suspicious; so we run 
a pin into his heart, and the heart bleeds—vinegar. As men and 
women advance in life they ascertain that happiness and beauty are 
not to be produced by a single faculty, but by the happy harmonious 
blending of all the faculties; that the hero in battle may make an 
atrocious husband, that vulgar virtue becomes tiresome when separated 
from spirituality, and that there are some things which fine natures 
cannot endure silently. This is not saying that a single faculty may 
not be remarkable and pleasing, that a hero is not a hero, that virtue 
is contemptible, that control over the emotions is not desirable, and 
even enviable. It means merely that the writers in question describe 
faculties and not characters ; abstractions, not realities ; not men and 
women, but peculiarities of men and women. ‘The whole is lost in 
the part, and the effect is immoral in a high degree. 

A well-known instance in poin: may ve given, and then illustra- 
tions may cease. Some years ago it was the custom for every novelisi 
to make his hero and licroine personally handsome. The appearance 
of “Jane Eyre” was welcomed as a salutary protest, and a revolu- 
tion was the consequence. For a considerable time afterwards ugly 
heroes and heroines were the rage; and the bookshop poured forth 
immoral books—immoral because they lied against a natural truth, 
that mere beauty is finer than mere ugliness, did not prove that 
nobility of nature is finer than mere beauty, did not tell that nobility 
of nature with beauty of form and feature is finer than nobility of 
nature without such beauty. At present the plan of many novelists 
is very funny. They adopt a medium. Ugly heroes and heroines, as 
well as handsome ones, have gone out of fashion. A hero now is “ not 
what would strictly be termed beautiful; his features were taulty ; 
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but there was—” any novel-reader will complete the sentence. In 
the same manner, a heroine, “ although at ordinary times she attracted 
little attention, became, under the influence of emotion, so lovely that 
all the faults of feature were forgotten.” I fear I hardly do the 
novel-writers justice in these matters of description, but their own 
lively paintings are so well-known that my inability can cause them 
no injury. 

Against immoral books of all kinds there is but one remedy—severe 
and competent criticism. If, as I have endeavoured to point out, 
morality in literature is dependent on sincerity of vision, and if all 
immoral writing betrays itself by its insincerity, feebleness, and want 
of verisimilitude, the work of criticism is pretty simple. To prove a 
work immoral in any way but one, it would be necessary to have 
endless discussions as to what is, and what is not morality. The one 
way is to apply the purely literary test, and convince the public that 
the question of immorality need not be discussed at all, since it is 
settled by the decision that thé work under review is not literature. 


Rospert BucHaNnan. 





THE FOREST OF DARTMOOR. 


“Dart,” says Master Tristram Risdon, author of a “Survey of 
Devon,” in the reign of James I., “ fleeteth through the Moors 
with a long solitarie course, till he watereth Buckfast.” The distant 
cousin of the Douro and the Durance,—of the Kentish Darent and 
the Yorkshire Derwent,—(the Celtic root dr, water, is common 
to all these names), has its own histories and recollections, flowing 
onward from the day when Brutus of Troy, with his giant com- 
panion, “li Duk Syre Corinée,” father of all Cornishmen, first landed 
on its bank. But our main business is not now with the river. It 
lies rather among those rocky hills and wastes forming the royal 
“forest of Dartmoor,” where the Dart itself rises, and through which 
it “ fleeteth ” in its first “solitarie ”’ course. Few corners of England 
have remained more entirely unchanged; and few have a more 
distinct and remarkable character. 

The tors of Dartmoor form part of a granitic chain which (although 
broken at intervals) extends from Cawsand hill, the most northernly 
spur of the forest, to the Land’s End, and reappears in the Scilly 
Islands. This chain attains its greatest height on Dartmoor,— 
Yestor, adjoining Cawsand, rises to 2,050 feet, and is the highest 
point in England south of Ingleborough,—and sinks gradually as 
it passes westward. It is not, in all probability, unconnected with 
the granite which forms what Chaucer calls “the grisly, fiendy 
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rockis blake” of the Breton Coast, or with that of Galicia, and 
the piled masses of Cape Finisterre—the land’s end of Northern 
Spain. But not one of these granite districts, if we except, perhaps, 
some part of Galicia, is more picturesque than Dartmoor, or abounds 
more with those relics of former ages (although those of Brittany 
are on a grander scale) which the very barrenness of a granite 
country, unfavourable to the plough, always does so much to protect. 
There is something singularly exciting to the imagination in this 
Devonshire highland, with its line of heights and hollows reflecting 
every change of cloud or of sunshine, and everywhere closing in the 
distant landscape like the bastions of some great hill-fortress. The 
country below has changed,—woods have disappeared, and heaths 
have become corn-land,—but the hills not at all. They are still 
the same as in the days of Arthur or Geraint; and many a trace of 
British warrior and of heathen Saxon yet lingers among their recesses. 
Giant Dart himself appears as lord of the hill-streams and the heather, 
with all the hosts of pixies and of mine spirits for his subjects, in 
certain histories of the “valiant Cornishman” Jack; though until 
the literature relating to that worthy shall have been examined by 
competent critics, we must not venture to claim his friend — for 
Giant Dart belonged to the better class of monsters—as the repre- 
sentative of Thor or of Woden. But the master of the Wish-hounds, 
aswart figure with a hunting-pole, who follows his unearthly pack 
along the moor paths at night, is no doubt as truly a form of the 
old Northern deity as the Wild Huntsman of the Hartz or the 
Odenwald. The river itself has not entirely lost the half super- 
natural character which Celt and Teuton were alike. ready to bestow 
on it. Its “ery,” as the louder sound which rises from it toward 
nightfall is called on Dartmoor, is a warning of ill, if heard beyond 
a certain distance; and once a year at least it insists on having a 
victim :— 
‘‘ River of Dart, oh river of Dart, 
Every year thou claim’st a heart.” 

A district so retentive of old beliefs is pretty sure to be conservative 
in most other matters. It is still the portion of Devonshire in 
which the true old west-country dialect lingers in the greatest 
perfection. “Wa-asp!” said an old Dartmoor farmer to his daughter, 
who had leant an ear to the refinements of Exeter or Plymouth, 
“why can’t-’ee zay waps like any Christen? I can’t abear sich 
methodistical! ways.” Railways and other “methodistical ways” 
are indeed threatening the seclusion of Dartmoor; but until very 
recently it was perplexed by little fear of change. Persons are still 
living in many of the parishes round about the moor who remember 
the appearance of the first cart,—all the work having been formerly 
done (as much of it still is) by pack-horses, or by the not unpicturesque 
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crooks. Farmer’s wife and squire’s daughter travelled to church 
or to the distant market on a pillion. ‘A frivolous excuse, indeed, 
my friends,” said the vicar of a moorland parish, when, commenting 
on the parable of the supper, and on the excuses of those invited, he 
arrived at that of the man who had married a wife,—*“ a frivolous 
excuse indeed. Why he might have brought her behind him on a 
pillion.”’ 

The Forest of Dartmoor, with the adjoining wastes, contains about 
130,000 acres; and each of its very irregular sides forms a distinct 
line, rising above the cultivated districts, for a distance of between 
fifteen and twenty miles. All within is a mass of granite crested 
“tors,” as the hills are here called (the word is British, signifying a 
rocky summit); of heathery moorland, rising into long, rounded 
“backs” and ridges, and often strewn with blocks of splintered. rock ; 
of low-lying, black peat bogs, or “lakes,” as they are sometimes 
called, over which the cotton grass flutters, and which are made 
specially “eerie” by the shrill cries of peewits and curlews, that love 
to haunt such kelpie’s land ; and of numberless “waters ” and rivers (all 
the Devonshire rivers, except the Exe and its tributaries, have their 
springs on Dartmoor, and flow north and south from the main water- 
shed near Cawsand)—“ troutful streams,” as old Drayton calls them, 
dashing onward among great shafts of granite, and through glens 
and passes of thoroughly Highland character. Dartmoor is now 
pierced by roads in at least four directions ; but it is easy to see how 
strong a natural fastness it must have been, and how easily its main 
approaches might have been defended, when such means of access 
were either entirely unprovided or were no better than the rough 
cattle track, half path, half stream bed, which every here and there 
climbs upward to the moors. Accordingly on the moor itself there is 
no trace of an ancient camp; and (with one exception) none of any 
strongly protected settlement: the whole forest was one great strong- 
hold ; but all round, close on its borders, and exactly at those places 
where the pass into the highland is most easy or most natural, the 
hills are crowned with very strong camps and “castles,” the form 
and construction of which show at once that although they may have 
been turned to account by Roman occupants, they were the work of 
a ruder people. Such are the very remarkable camps on either side 
of the Teign, below Drewsteignton, commanding a narrow gorge of 
the hills through which the river winds under hanging oak copses 
and “clatters” of grey rock. It was here, amid the wildest and 
most picturesque scenery, that, as Mr. Merivale inclines to think,’ 
the Britons of Deufneynt made their last stand against the legions of 
Rome under Vespasian and Titus; and, however that may be (it 
must be confessed that the camps themselves are voiceless in the 


\(1) “History of Rome under the Empire,” vol. vi. 
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matter), it is clear that this pass of the river was guarded with 
extreme care and jealousy. Both against Rome, and later against 
Saxon invaders, Dartmoor was strongly defended, not only as a vast 
“dinas,” to use the old British word for a fortified camp, up to 
which the cattle might be driven from the low country in time of 
danger, but also as the great mining district from which tin in 
great quantities was despatched to the emporium at Caer Ise— 
Exeter. For it is certain that the tin of the Devonshire moorlands 
was worked at a very early period; and coins of great antiquity— 
Greek of Marseilles, Syracuse, and Alexandria—of Zeugma, and 
other colonies on the Tigris and Euphrates—found at great depths 
and in considerable numbers within the walls of the ancient Isca, 
show that merchants must have found their way into the Exe long 
before the appearance of the first Roman soldiers. The long deep 
trenches with which the sides of many of the Dartmoor hills are 
scored, called “gulphs” or “ goyles” (the word seems to be the 
same as the north country “ gill’’), by the moormen, are remains of 
very ancient stream works, in which the more superficial ore was 
carefully washed and collected. Always in close connection with 
these works are the foundations of circular huts, grouped for the 
most part in large clusters or “ villages,” overgrown with fern and 
heather, but far more distinct and traceable than the British pits of 
the Yorkshire moors or the hut circles of Cheviot, since they are 
formed by blocks of granite piled together, and have often an upright 
entrance post still remaining, and a hollow sunk for a central hearth. 
Of all these villages (and they are found in every part of the moor, 
generally near water) the most remarkable is Grimspound, lying 
under Hooknor Tor, and close to the line of an ancient boundary 
which once ran completely across Dartmoor, and divided it, in moor- 
man’s phrase, into the “north” and “south” country. Grimspound 
is enclosed by a nearly circular wall of rough granite, about ten feet 
thick, but nowhere higher than six feet at present. "Within the area 
are twenty-five hut circles. A stream of water runs through it; and 
it evidently formed a defensive position of considerable strength. 
Seen from the hill which commands it —(no objection to the strength 
of its position, as Sir Gardner Wilkinson has pointed out ;'—the 
city of Mycenz is overlooked just as completely)—with the pale 
lights chasing each other along the desolate moorland, seamed and 
scarred by old stream works and by black peat haggs, Grimspound 
has a certain “ eerie” look, which may account for its appropriation 
by “Grima ”’—one of the Saxon names for the evil one—if this is 
indeed its true etymology. A very old Dartmoor tradition asserts 
that the stone monuments of all descriptions were raised here when 


(1) Sir G. Wilkinson’s excellent papers on the British remains on Dartmoor will be 
found in the Journal of the Archeological Association, vol. xviii. ! 
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the hills were infested by winged serpents and the valleys by wolves. 
Such a tradition, like the name of Grimspound, is almost sufficient to 
prove that these remains were as strange to the first Saxon settlers as 
they are to us. That the hut foundations belong to a very early 
period is also clear from the sepulchral remains found attached to 
them, and evidently of the same date. Circles of upright stones, 
containing “ kistvaens,” or rude stone coffins, and long parallel rows 
of stones, also opening at intervals into circles, or terminating in 
them, are the most remarkable of these. The latter are especially 
curious ; since, although they resemble on a small scale the extraor- 
dinary monument at Carnac in Brittany, they have really no exact 
parallels in England or in Wales. They are probably sepulchral ; 
but sacred rites and ceremonies may not impossibly have been con- 
nected with them. Less certainly of religious character are the rock 
basins—deep, large, and regularly shaped hollows in the granite— 
which are found on the highest points of many of the tors. The 
largest of these is on Kestor rock—(‘ a mortal place for ravens,” 
say its neighbours)—so deep and wide, that when full of rain water 
it was dangerous to the “ moorning”’ sheep, and was accordingly, as 
an old moorman told Mr. Ormerod, filled with bog moss about one 
hundred years ago. The rock basins on most of the tors have been 
carefully examined by Mr. Ormerod,' an excellent geologist, who 
thinks that in all cases they have resulted from the natural disin- 
tegration of the stone. Not so Sir Gardner Wilkinson, who looks on 
many as artificial, and produces numerous examples of their 
occurrence elsewhere, and in other rocks than granite. There is one 
within the British fort of Old Berwick, in Northumberland, called 
the “bloody trough,” from a tradition that human sacrifices were 
made over it by the Druids. This is in sandstone. So called 
“ Druidical”’ theories have of course been brought to bear on the 
rock basins of Dartmoor; and it has been convincingly shown, as 
elicited from the inner consciousness of many savans, that pure rain 
water required for the lustrations of the old British priests was col- 
lected by them in these granite troughs. 

No iron tool or weapon has as yet been found in any of the Dart- 
moor tombs,—a proof apparently of their great antiquity; and no 
remains whatever were found beneath the great cromlech at Drews- 
teignton—the only cromlech in Devonshire—when the ground was 
examined in 1862. Bronze celts and palstaves have been discovered 
from time to time on the moor and its borders. Flint weapons, such 
as are so frequent on the Yorkshire moors, are very rare on Dart- 
moor. 

The tin first worked by these early settlers on Dartmoor continued 
for many ages a source of great profit to the Crown and the Dukes 

(1) See _his paper in the Journal of the Geological Soc., Feb. 1859. 
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of Cornwall. Dartmoor, with its royalties, was granted by 
Henry III. to his brother Richard, already Earl of Cornwall. The 
tin from the Dartmoor mines at this time (A.p. 1238) exceeded in 
quantity that produced by the whole of Cornwall; and much of the 
enormous wealth which Richard afterwards (1257) expended in pro- 
curing for himself the barren honour of King of the Romans, was 
the “‘ gathered store” from these Devonshire mines. Jews, it is said, 
were farmers of the mines here at an early period, as they no doubt 
were in Cornwall. It is more certain that the abbots of Tavistock, 
whose great Benedictine house rose immediately under the heights 
of Dartmoor, were for some time lessees of the tin works; looking 
forward, perhaps, like Sir Epicure Mammon in Jonson’s play— 
‘** To buy up Devonshire and Cornwall 
And make them perfect Indies,” 

since they are traditionally said to have been no strangers to the 
mysteries of the Green Dragon or the Tree of Hermes. But the 
farmers of the mines, whoever they may have been, were bound by 
the very ancient laws and customs of the Stannaries, as declared by 
the “Stannators ” of Devon, who met at first, conjointly with those 
of Cornwall, on the summit of Hengstone down beyond the Tamar, 
but, after the reign of Edward I., on Crockern Tor on Dartmoor, 
where their rude granite seats remained until the beginning of the 
present century. There, “in the face of the sun and in the eye of 
day,” they feared, says Westcote, “no hellish malice of undermining 
gunpowder moles ;” but they did come at last to fear the rough 
mountain wind and storm; and the Court was accordingly removed 
to the Castle of Lidford. The customs declared in these Stan- 
nary “ parliaments” were no doubt of extreme antiquity and of 
proportionate rudeness. Although the tinners are said to have had 
no power in cases which touched “life or limb,” they punished an 
adulterator of the purified metal by pouring three spoonfuls of melted 
tin down his throat. 

But Dartmoor is a royal forest ; and whilst the tinners were free 
to search for their metal within its bounds, woe to them if they 
touched the king’s deer, or hunted wolf or wild cat over its heaths 
without license from keeper and verdurer. <A forest, however (with 
permission of M. le Baron Meurice, who, misled by the name, pro- 
posed to cut gabions and fascines for his siege of Plymouth from the 
“forét de Dartmoor”) does not necessarily imply the presence of 
trees. It was in early times, as it still is in the Highlands of 
Scotland, the general title for any great wild tract where the “ beasts 
of the chase” might wander free ; which should be protected by the 
stern forest laws; and which, as Manwood tells us, “was not for 
meane men of meane calling or condition, but onlie for kings and 
great worthie parsonages.” Such was Dartmoor: and as such the 
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“‘ foresta,” together with Lidford Castle, which was regarded as its 
head (it is sometimes called the “Castle of Dartmoor:” the whole 
of the forest is in the parish of Lidford), was granted by the Crown 
to such “ great worthie parsonages ” as it delighted to honour ; until, 
in the reign of Edward III., it was attached indissolubly to the 
Duchy of Cornwall. The “ Forest” has its own boundaries, recog- 
nised from time to time by due perambulation : but, with its purlieus, 
it extends over all the hill country of Dartmoor. Except Wishman’s 
Wood, overhanging the stream of the East Dart, a patch of dwarfed 
and stunted oaks, of unknown age, spreading their gnarled, moss- 
hung branches over blocks of splintered granite, and named, in all 
probability, from Woden, the master of the “wish” hounds, there is 
no “vert” within the forest of Dartmoor; but in the long deep hollows, 
lined with fern and heather, and by the river sides among beds of tall 
rushes and bog myrtle, there is excellent “lying” for red deer ; and in 
many an old manor house on the borders of the moor—most of all, 
“if they have writ their annals true,” in the cloisters of Benedictine 
and Cistercian—there must have been frequent occasion for calling 
to mind the old forest rhyme— 


‘* Non est inquirendum unde venit venison, 
Nam si forte furtum sit, sola fides sufficit.” 


The red deer has been extinct on Dartmoor for nearly a century. 
It is now confined, in the West and (almost in England, ferw nature), 
to the far less picturesque hills and valleys of Exmoor. 

Offenders against the forest law, and those convicted by judgment 
of the stannators, were imprisoned in Lidford Castle,—at present a 
square black shell, in which Jeffries, says tradition, sat as judge for 
the last time, and now haunts the ruin in the appropriate shape of 
a black pig. It is to the summary punishments of both forest and 
stannary law that we owe the ill repute of Lidford justice, equivalent, 
as it seems to have been held, to “Jeddart justice,” beyond the 
Tweed, or to “ Lynch law,” in America. The earliest known refer- 
ence to Lidford law occurs in a contemporary poem on the deposition 
of Richard II., written, most probably, by a monk of Bristol. “ Now 


by the lawe of Lydfford,” exclaims the poet, who is discoursing on the 
marvellous dress of the young lords— 


*« Thilke lewde ladde ougte evyll to thryve 
That hangeth on his hippis more than he wynneth.” 


It is clear that the saying was then well known; and it was not 
less so in the days of James I., when William Browne, the author 


of “ Britannia’s Pastorals,” visited Lidford, and commemorated his 
visit in verse :-— 
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**T oft have heard of Lydford law, 
How in the morn they hang and draw, 
And sit in judgment after. 
At first I wondered at it much, 
But since I find the matter such, 
As it deserves no laughter. 


‘* When I beheld it, Lord! thought I, 
What justice and what clemency 
Hath Lydford Castle’s high hall! 
I know none gladly there would stay 
But rather hang out of the way 
Than tarry for a trial.” 


The prison within Lidford Castle is described in an Act of Parlia- 
ment (1512) as “one of the most hanious, contagious, and detestable 
places in the realm.” The act was passed to afford redress to 
William Strode, then member for Plympton, who had been prosecuted 
and fined by the Stannators at Crockern Tor, and refusing to pay, 
had been kept for three weeks in irons at Lidford, and fed on bread 
and water. 

The names scattered over such a district as Dartmoor are the 
best possible evidences not only of its past history, but of its climate 
and general character. As certain plants, still found on the moor, 
are relics of a glacial period, the flora belonging to which was once 
spread over the greater part of England, so the names of the tors 
and hill-streams are yet lingering traces of the tribes that first 
wandered over, and dwelt beaiile them. The names of the greater 
rivers—Dart, Teign, Taw, Tavy—are British. Plym, and, perhaps, 
Torridge, received their present names from the first Teutonic 
settlers. Among the tors, Rootor (Corn. vooz), the red hill ; Meltor 
(mel, yellow), the yellow or furzy hill; Lynxtor (/ynnek, marshy), the 
hill of the morass; and, perhaps, Kneeset (xeage, moss), the great 
mossy hill, not to mention such as Beltor, Hessarytor, and others, 
which have been claimed for the shadowy British gods Bel, Hesus, 
and the like, belong to that Celtic race which, we may fairly believe, 
was the constructor of such “villages” as Grimspound. Mist-tor, 
Houndtor, Foxtor, and Sheepstor, are Saxon, and give us an addi- 
tional touch or two toward a picture of primitive Dartmoor; while 
such words as “cleave,” a deeply c/eft valley, full of broken rock ; 
“ledge,” a high pass along the tor side; “beam,” a straight natural 
line of division, sunk heath or morass; or “hall,” constantly used 
for the hollow of the hill (compare the Icelandic “ hialla”’) still as 
strictly appropriate as when first given, show how completely un- 
changed the country has remained through the long march of cen- 
turies. Other names, of later date, tell us something further of the 
nature of Dartmoor. Such are “Honeywell’s Bed,” or “Childe’s 
Tomb,” both commemorating persons who are said to have perished 
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in the snow, still most formidable in severe winters on these great 
untracked moorlands. The prisoners on Dartmoor have more than 
once been compelled to dig a way through the snow toward Tavistock 
before the usual provision carts could reach them; and a winter 
rarely passes without some loss of life. ‘ Childe’s Tomb ”—a granite 
cross, of which the basement alone now remains in a most desolate 
morass, close under Foxtor—was raised, says tradition, by the 
Tavistock Benedictines on the place where a certain “Childe the 
Hunter” was found, frozen to death, within the body of his horse, 
which he had killed, and crept into, for the sake of warmth. With 
its blood he had written on a rock close by— 
‘The first that finds and brings me to my graye 
The lands of Plymstock he shall have.” 

The monks found, and brought him to their convent. The story 
is in all probability a version of some ancient Saxon legend, since 
Plymstock seems to have been one of the manors bestowed on 
Tavistock Abbey at the time of its foundation; although deep snow 
or the thick, flying mists that close in over the moors very suddenly 
and completely, might well bring about such a hunter’s catastrophe. 
Something mysterious is generally connected with these mischances 
in the minds of the moormen, who look on the remoter heights of 
the forest, and especially the heaths about Cranmere,—a solitary 
morass in and near which many rivers have their sources, and where 
unhappy spirits heard wailing within it, are kept confined,—as, in 
their own words, “ critical places,’ which it is not safe to traverse 
alone. The remains of two children who, not many years since, 
were lost ina thick mist near Widdecombe, were at last discovered 
on a far off hill-side, where many hawks and ravens were hovering 
and pitching. But the hill had an evil reputation; and the man 
who first saw the birds was “afeared to go nigh,” till he had called 
some turf-cutters to keep him company. 

And it was this “vraie Sibérie,” this land of mist and snow, that 
perfidious Albion selected as the place on which to construct her chief 
war prisons during the long revolutionary struggle with France. 
Both French and Americans have given us long narratives of their 
detention here, more or less untrustworthy ; but, although the motto 
over the great gates, “ Parcere subjectis,” seems to have been toler- 
ably well observed, there can be no doubt that, thanks to the inmates 
themselves, they were, as prisons of war, far more “heinous and 
detestable” than Lidford as the prison of the stannaries. The build- 
ings themselves have now been altered and enlarged, so as to form 
the great convict prison which is a rival of that on Portland Island ; 
but in their former condition, deserted, solitary, and slowly moulder- 
ing to decay, they were more gloomily “uncanny ” than the blackest 
morass on Dartmoor :— 
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‘* O’er all there hung a shadow and a fear, 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted ; 
And said, as plain as whisper in the ear— 
‘ The place is haunted.’ ” 


After all, whatever may have been the iniquity of “ce monstre 
Pitt’ in confining his victims under such a sky and within such 
walls, “the whirligig of time has brought about its revenges.” <A 
lively Frenchman (his name does not appear) has produced a “ roman”’ 
entitled “ Le Dartmoor,” in which the “ancient moore,” as Drayton 
calls her, is made to suffer ample retribution for all she may have 
inflicted on the Gauls of former generations. Miss Kitty and Miss 
Betsy, “jeunes demoiselles des plus charmants,” live in a rustic, but 
most refined, abode close under “le Dartmoor.” Alas, that such 
innocence and such beauty could not command a better fate! 
Alphonse, a young Frenchman, who condescends to assist in 
the “établissement” of an eminent silk merchant at Plymouth, 
one day arrives at the cottage-door with a pack (such, it appears, 
is the eccentric way in which eminent silk merchants at Ply- 
mouth prefer doing business) stuffed with the most exquisite 
silks, with robes “dignes de Paris,” and even with ‘“chales de 
Cachemire.” Miss Kitty, lively and impulsive, is struck with the 
beauty of the silks—more with the good looks of M. Alphonse. 
Miss Betsy, whose mind is of a severer order, and who delights to 
wander alone under the “ciel sombre et mysterieux ” and among the 
“rochers sauvages”’ of Dartmoor, suspects a coming danger, and 
sends the fascinating packman about his business. How he came 
back, of poor Miss Kitty’s too sad fate, of Miss Betsy’s adventures 
among the haunted rocks of Sheepstor, and of the final triumph of 
virtue and la belle France,—all this and a great deal more will be 
found in the edifying, yellow-wrapped history, for which we sincerely 
wish all the literary success it deserves. 

In spite of mist and snow, however, the climate of Dartmoor, even 
in winter, is healthy and bracing ; and in spring, when the hills are 
golden with furze, while the streams dash onward between beds of 
aromatic bog-myrtle, or in autumn, when the heather, with its 
colouring of dusky crimson, gives something of life and of beauty to 
the most desolate mosses, nothing can well be more invigorating 
than the fresh free air of the Devonshire highland, with its occasional 
dash of turf smoke from outlying farm or village. No one who visits 
Dartmoor at such seasons will wonder at the strong hold it retains on 
the affections of all who live on it or around it. “I would rather 
live in the hollow rocks of Blackytor than in the finest house in 
Plymouth,” said old Tom French, a well-known Dartmoor “ hunter,” 
and a great “ destroyer” of foxes; ‘a nasty varmint,” he declared, 
“that aught to be killed on the Sabbath as well as on the week 
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day.” Tom, we believe, was “in at the death” of a fox which, 
like himself, preferred the “hollow rocks” of Cumston Tor to any 
more usual abode, and which, run after run, disappeared among 
them to the great wonder and dissatisfaction of its pursuers. Many 
were the stories told of this marvellous “ varmint,” which at last 
came to be looked on as not altogether canny. It was killed, in the 
end, close under the tor; and, what an ordinary fox never does, 
gave a loud sharp cry when caught. There was much white in its 
pads. A veteran sportsman who was present declared that only on 
one other occasion he had heard a fox “cry” at the death, and that 
fox was also marked by its white pads. 

Standing on one of the higher tors near the border of Dartmoor, 
and looking over the wide stretch of cultivated land beneath it,—the 
long, wooded coombes that run upward into the skirts of the moor- 
land, and the river valleys with their patches of green meadow shut 
in between steep hill sides—it is easy to see how the great mass of 
wild country, occupying so large a proportion of Devonshire, has in- 
fluenced the history of the county. The most ancient roads, those 
which the Romans either constructed or adopted, ran below it on 
either side. The castles of Lidford, Plympton, and Okehampton 
rose close under the hills,—for their lords were “‘ worthie parsonages ” 
enough to obtain license for hunting the deer in the king’s forest ; 
the earliest religious houses in Devonshire—Tavistock and Buckfast- 
leigh—tlie both of them in the upper valleys of Dartmoor rivers ; nest- 
ling, as it were, under the high moors that rise steeply behind them. 
Monk and baron alike found their account in the neighbourhood of 
Dartmoor ; whilst, like the Romans with the line of their roads, they 
hesitated to raise their towers or their cloisters among the barren 
hills themselves. The Cistercians especially, of Buckland and of 
Buckfast, have left traces of their former interests on Dartmoor. 
Grey, weather-worn crosses, “signa,” says a charter of the former 
abbey, “ Christiano digna,”—-still mark the boundaries of the convent 
moors, and stand here and there beside the “ Abbots’ Way,’—a 
narrow green path through the heather, along which, says tradition, 
the wool of their moorland sheep was conveyed downward to the 
ample storehouses of the Cistercians at Buckfast. Later still, the 
long, low manor house, and the franklin’s farm, with its outlying 
“ steadings ”’ rose, as we may still look down upon them, in many a 
winding coombe and sheltered valley. And the unchanged, old- 
world atmosphere of Dartmoor hangs alike about coombe and manor- 
house ; carrying us back to ages which appear far less real and im- 


pressive amid the stir and confusion “ of this most brisk and giddy- 
paced time.” 


Ricwarp J. Kine. 
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CLOSE OF THE LOMBARD CAMPAIGN.—VITTORIA’S PERPLEXITY. 


Tue fall of Vicenza turned a tide that had overflowed its barriers 
with force enough to roll it to the Adriatic. From that day it was 
as if a violent wind blew east over Lombardy ; flood and wind break- 
ing here and there a tree, bowing everything before them. City, 
fortress, and battle-field resisted as the eddy whirls. Venice kept 
her brave colours streaming aloft in a mighty grasp despite the 
storm, but between Venice and Milan there was this unutterable 
devastation,—so sudden a change, so complete a reversal of the 
shield, that the Lombards were at first incredulous even in their 
agony, and set their faces against it as at a monstrous eclipse, as 
though the heavens were taking false oath of its being night when it 
was day. From Vicenza and Rivoli, to Sommacampagna, and across 
Monte Godio to Custoza, to Volta on the right of the Mincio, up to 
the gates of Milan, the line of fire travelled, with a fantastic over- 
bearing swiftness that, upon the map, looks like the zigzag elbowing 
of a field-rocket, if such a piece of description can be accepted. 
Vicenza fell on the 11th of June; the Austrians entered Milan on the 
6th of August. Within that short time the Lombards were struck 
to the dust. 

Countess Ammiani quitted Brescia for Bergamo before the worst 
had happened; when nothing but the king’s retreat upon the 
Lombard capital, after the good fight at Volta, was known. Accord- 
ing to the king’s proclamation the Piedmontese army was to defend 
Milan, and hope was not dead. Vittoria succeeded in repressing all 
useless signs of grief in the presence of the venerable lady, who 
herself showed none, but simply recommended her accepted daughter 
to pray daily. ‘I can neither confess nor pray,” Vittoria said to the 
priest, a comfortable, irritable ecclesiastic, long attached to the family, 
and little able to deal with this rebel before Providence, that would 
not let her swollen spirit be bled. Yet she admitted to him that the 
countess possessed resources which she could find nowhere; and she 
saw the full beauty of such inimitable grave endurance. Vittoria’s 
foolish trick of thinking for herself made her believe, nevertheless, 
that the countess suffered more than she betrayed; was less consoled 
than her spiritual comforter imagined. She continued obstinate and 
unrepentant, saying, “If my punishment is to come, it will at least 
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bring experience with it, and I shall know why I am punished. The 
misery now is that I do not know, and do not see, the justice of the 
sentence.” 

Countess Ammiani thought better of her case than the priest did ; 
or she was more indulgent, or half indifferent. This girl was Carlo’s 
choice ;—a strange choice, but the times were strange, and the girl 
was robust. The channels of her own and her husband’s house were 
drying in all sides; the house wanted resuscitating. There was 
promise that the girl would bear children of strong blood. Countess 
Ammiani would not for one moment have allowed the spiritual 
welfare of the children to hang in dubitation, awaiting their experience 
of life; but a certain satisfaction was shown in her faint smile when 
her confessor lamented over Vittoria’s proud, stony state of moral 
revolt. She said to her accepted daughter, “I shall expect you to 
be prepared to espouse my son as soon as I have him by my side;” 
nor did Vittoria’s silent bowing of her face assure her that strict 
obedience was implied. Precise words—*“ TI will,” and “TI will not 
fail”—-were exacted. The countess showed some emotion after 
Vittoria had spoken. ‘ Now, may God end this war quickly, if it is 
to go against us,” she exclaimed, and trembled in her chair visibly 
a half minute, with dropped eyelids and lips moving. 

Carlo had sent word that he would join his mother as early as he 
was disengaged from active service, and meantime requested her to 
proceed to a villa on Lago Maggiore. Vittoria obtained permission 
from the countess to order the route of the carriage through Milan, 
where she wished to take up her mother and her maid Giacinta. 
For other reasons she would have avoided the city. The thought of 
entering it was painful with the shrewdest pain. Dante’s profoundly 
human line seemed branded on the forehead of Milan. 

The morning was dark when they drove through the streets of 
Bergamo. Passing one of the open places, Vittoria beheld a great 
concourse of volunteer youth and citizens, all of them listening to 
the voice of one who stood a few steps above them holding a banner. 
She gave an outcry of bitter joy. It was the Chief. On one side of 
him was Agostino, in the midst of memorable heads that were 
unknown to her. The countess refused to stay, though Vittoria 
strained her hands together in extreme entreaty that she might for 
a few moments hear what the others were hearing. “I speak for my 
son, and I forbid it,’ Countess Ammiani said. Vittoria fell back and 
closed her eyes to cherish the vision. All those faces raised to the 
one speaker under the dark sky were beautiful. He had breathed 
some new glory of hope in them, making them shine beneath the 
overcast heavens, as when the sun breaks from an evening cloud and 
flushes the stems of a company of pine-trees. 
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Along the road to Milan she kept imagining his utterance until 
her heart rose with music. A delicious stream of music, thin as poor 
tears, passed through her frame, like a life reviving. She reached 
Milan in a mood to bear the idea of temporary defeat. Music had 
forsaken her so long that celestial reassurances seemed to return 
with it. 

Her mother was at Zotti’s, very querulous, but determined not to 
leave the house and the few people she knew. She had, as she told 
her daughter, fretted so much on her account that she hardly knew 
whether she was glad to see her. Tea, of course, she had given up 
all thoughts of ; but now coffee was rising, and the boasted sweet 
bread of Lombardy was something to look at! She trusted that 
Emilia would soon think of singing no more, and letting people rest : 
she might sing when she wanted money. A letter recently received 
from Mr. Pericles said that Italy was her child’s ruin, and she hoped 
Emilia was ready to do as he advised, and hurry to England, where 
singing did not upset people, and people lived like real Christians, 
not Vittoria flapped her hand, and would not hear of the 
unchristianly crimes of the south. As regarded the expected defence 
of Milan, the little woman said that, if it brought on a bombardment, 
she would call it unpardonable wickedness, and only hoped that her 
daughter would repent. 

Zotti stood by, interpreting the English to himself by tones. “The 
amiable donnina is not of our persuasion,” he observed. ‘She 
remains dissatisfied with patriotic Milan. I have exhibited to her my 
dabs of bread through all the processes of making and baking. It 
isin vain. She rejects analogy. She is wilful as a principessina :— 
Tis so! ’tis not so! ’tis my will! be silent, thou! Signora, I have 
been treated in that way by your excellent mother.” 

“ Zotti has not been paid for three weeks, and he certainly has not 
mentioned it or looked it, I will say, Emilia.” 

“ Zotti has had something to think of during the last three weeks,” 
said Vittoria, touching him kindly on the arm. 

The confectioner lifted his fingers and his big brown eyes after 
them, expressive of the unutterable thoughts. He informed her that 
he had laid in a stock of flour, in the expectation that Carlo Alberto 
would defend the city. The Milanese were ready to aid him, though 
some, as Zotti confessed, had ceased to effervesce; and a great number 
who were perfectly ready to fight regarded his tardy appeal to Italian 
patriotism very coldly. Zotti set out in person to discover Giacinta. 
The girl could hardly fetch her breath when she saw her mistress. 
She was in Laura’s service, and said that Laura had brought a 
wounded Englishman from the field of Custoza. Vittoria hurried to 
Laura, with whom she found Merthyr, blue-white as a corpse, having 
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been shot through the body. His sister was in one of the Lombard 
hamlets, unaware of his fall ; Beppo had been sent to her. 

They noticed one another’s embrowned complexions, but embraced 
silently. ‘Twice widowed!” Laura said when they sat together. 
Laura hushed all speaking of the war or allusion to a single inci- 
dent of the miserable campaign, beyond the bare recital of Vittoria’s 
adventures ; yet when Vicenza by chance was mentioned, she burst 
out: “They are not cities, they are living shrieks. They have been 
made impious for ever. Burn them to ashes, that they may not 
breathe foul upon heaven!” She had clung to the skirts of the 
army as far as the field of Custoza. “He,” she said, pointing to the 
room where Merthyr lay,—‘“he groans less than the others I have 
nursed. Generally, when they looked at me, they appeared obliged 
to recollect that it was not I who had hurt them. Poor souls! some 
ended in great torment. I think of them as the happiest ; for pain 
is a cloak that wraps you about, and I remember one middle-aged 
man who died softly at Custoza, and said, ‘Beaten!’ To take that 
thought as your travelling companion into the gulf, must be worse 
than dying of agony ; at least, I think so.” 

Vittoria was too well used to Laura’s way of meeting disaster to 
expect from her other than this ironical fortitude, in which the for- 
titude leaned so much upon the irony. What really astonished her was 
the conception Laura had taken of the might of Austria. Laura did 
not directly speak of it, but shadowed it in allusive hints, much as if 
she had in her mind the image of an iron roller going over a field of 
flowers—hateful, imminent, irresistible. She felt like o leaf that 
has been flying before the gale. 

Merthyr’s wound was severe. Vittoria could not leave him. Her 
resolution to stay in Milan brought her into collision with Countess 
Ammiani, when the countess reminded her of her promise, sedately 
informing her that she was no longer her own mistress, and had a 
primary duty to fulfil. She offered to wait three days, or until the 
safety of the wounded man was medically certified to. It was incom- 
prehensible to her that Vittoria should reject her terms; and though 
it was true that she would not have listened to a reason, she was 
indignant at not hearing one given in mitigation of the offence. She 
set out alone on her journey, deeply hurt. The reason was a 
feminine sentiment, and Vittoria was naturally unable to speak it. 
She shrank with pathetic horror from the thought of Merthyr’s 
rising from his couch to find her a married woman, and desired most 
earnestly that her marriage should be witnessed by him. Young 
women will know how to reconcile the opposition of the sentiment. 
Had Merthyr been only slightly wounded, and sound enough to seem to 
be able to bear a bitter shock, she would not have allowed her personal 
feelings to cause chagrin to the noble lady. The sight of her dear 
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steadfast friend prostrate in the cause of Italy, and who, if he lived to 
rise again, might not have his natural strength to bear the thought 
of her loss with his old brave firmness, made it impossible for her to 
act decisively in one direct line of conduct. 

Countess Ammiani wrote brief letters from Luino and Pallanza on 
Lago Maggiore. She said that Carlo was in the Como mountains: 
he would expect to find his bride, and would accuse his mother: 
“but his mother will be spared those reproaches,” she added, “ if the 
last shot fired kills, as it generally does, the bravest and the dearest.” 

“Tf it should !”—the thought rose on a quick breath in Vittoria’s 
bosom, and the sentiment which held her away dispersed like a feeble 
smoke, and showed her another view of her features. She wept 
with longing for love and dependence. She was sick of personal 
freedom, tired of the exercise of her will, only too eager to give 
herself to her beloved. The blessedness of marriage, of peace and 
dependence came on her imagination like a soft breeze from a hidden 
garden, like sleep. But this very longing created the resistance to 
it in the depths of her soul. There was a light as of reviving life, or 
of pain comforted, when it was she who was sitting by Merthyr’s 
side; and when at times she saw the hopeless effort of his hand to 
reach to hers, or during the long still hours she laid her head on his 
pillow, and knew that he breathed gratefully. The sweetness of help- 
ing him, and of making his breathing pleasant to him, closed much 
of the world which lay beyond her windows to her thoughts, and 
surprised her with an unknown emotion, so strange to her that when 
it first swept up her veins she had the fancy that she had been 
touched by a supernatural hand, and should have heard a flying 
accord of instruments. She was praying before she knew what 
prayer was. <A crucifix hung over Merthyr’s head. She had looked 
on it many times, and looked on it still, without seeing more than 
the old sorrow. In the night it was dim. She found herself trying 
to read the features of the thorn-crowned Head in the solitary night. 
She and it were alone with a life that was faint above the engulphing 
darkness. She prayed for the life, and trembled, and shed tears, and 
would have checked them ; they seemed to be bearing away her little 
remaining strength. The tears streamed. No answer was given to 
her question, “ Why do I weep?” She wept when Merthyr had 
passed the danger, as she had wept when the hours went by with 
shrouded visages; and though she felt the difference in the spfings of 


her tears, she thought them but a simple form of w eakness showing 
shade and light. — 


These tears were a vanward wave of the sea to follow; ee rising 
of her voice to heaven was no more than a twitter of the earliest 
dawn before the coming of her soul’s outcry. 

“T have had a weeping fit,” she thought, and resolved to remember 
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it tenderly, as being associated with her friend’s recovery, and a 
singular masterful power absolutely to look on the Austrians march- 
ing up the streets of Milan, and not to feel the surging hatred, or 
the nerveless despair, which she had supposed must be her alter- 
natives. 

It is a mean image to say that the entry of the Austrians into the 
reconquered city was like a river of oil permeating a lake of vinegar, 
but it presents the fact in every sense. They demanded nothing 
more than submission, and placed a gentle foot upon the fallen 
enemy ; and wherever they appeared they were isolated.. The deepest 
wrath of the city was, nevertheless, not directed against them, but 
against Carlo Alberto, who had pledged his honour to defend it, and 
had forsaken it. Vittoria committed a public indiscretion on the 
day when the king left Milan to its fate: word whereof was conveyed 
to Carlo Ammiani, and he wrote to her. 

“Tt is right that I should tell you what I have heard,” the 
letter said. ‘I have heard that my bride drove up to the crowned 
traitor, after he had unmasked himself, and when he was quitting 
the Greppi palace, and that she kissed his hand before the people— 
poor bleeding people of Milan! This is what I hear in the Val 
d’Intelvi :—that she despised the misery and just anger of the people, 
and, by virtue of her name and mine, obtained a way for him. 
How can she have acted so as to give a colour to this infamous 
scandal? ‘True or false, it does not affect my love for her. Still, 
my dearest, what shall I say? You keep me divided in two halves. 
My heart is out of me; and if I hada will, I think I should be 
harsh with you. You are absent from my mother at a time when 
we are about to strike another blow. Go to her. It is kindness; 
it is charity: I do not say duty. I remember that I did write 
harshly to you from Brescia. Then our march was so clear in view 
that a little thing ruffled me. Was it a little thing? But to applaud 
the Traitor now! To uphold him who has spilt our blood only to 
hand the country over to the old gaolers! He lent us his army like 
a Jew, for huge interest. Can you not read him? If not, cease, 
I implore you, to think at all for yourself. 

“Ts this a lover’s letter? I know that my beloved will see the 
love in it. To me your acts are fair and good as the chronicle of 
a saint. I find you creating suspicion—almost justifying it in others, 
and putting your name in the mouth of a madman who denounces 
you. I shall not speak more of him. Remember that my faith 
in you is unchangeable, and I pray you to have the same in me. 

“T sent you a greeting from the chief. He marched in the ranks 
from Bergamo. I saw him on the line of march strip off his coat 
to shelter a young lad from the heavy rain. He is not discouraged ; 
none are who have been near him. 
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“Angelo is here, and so is our Agostino; and I assure you he 
loads and fires a carbine much more deliberately than he composes 
a sonnet. I am afraid that your adored Antonio-Pericles fared 
badly among our fellows, but I could gather no particulars. 

“Oh! the bright two minutes when I held you right in my heart. 
That spot on the Vicentino is alone unclouded. If I live, I will have 
that bit of ground. I will make a temple of it. I could reach it 
blindfolded.” 

A townsman of Milan brought this letter to Vittoria. She 
despatched Luigi with her reply, which met the charge with a 
straightforward affirmative. 

“T was driving to Zotti’s by the Greppi palace, when I saw the 
king come forth, and the people hooted him. I stood up, and 
petitioned to kiss his hand. The people knew me. They did not 
hoot any more for some time. 

“So that you have heard the truth, and you must judge me by 
it. I cannot even add that I am sorry, though I strive to wish that 
I had not been present. I might wish it really, if I did not feel it 
to be a cowardly wish. 

“Oh, my Carlo! my lover! my husband! you would not have 
me go against my nature? I have’seen the king upon the battle- 
field. He has deigned to speak to me of Italy and our freedom. 
I have seen him facing our enemy; and to see him hooted by the 
people, and in misfortune and with sad eyes!—he looked sad and 
nothing else—and besides, I am sure I ‘now the king. I mean that 
I understand him. I am half ashamed to write so boldly, even to 
you. I say to myself, you should know me, at least; and if I am 
guilty of a piece of vanity, you should know that also. Carlo Alberto 
is quite unlike other men. He worships success as much; but they 
are not, as he is, so much bettered by adversity. Indeed I do not 
believe that he has exact intentions of any sort, or ever had the 
intention to betray us, or has done so in reality, that is, meaningly, 
of his own will. Count Medole and his party did, as you know, 
offer Lombardy to him, and Venice gave herself—braye, noble 
Venice! Oh! if we two were there—Venice has England’s sea- 
spirit. But did we not flatter the king? And ask yourself, my 
Carlo, could a king move in such an enterprise as a common person ? 
Ought we not to be in union with Sardinia? How can we be if we 
reject her king? Is it not the only positive army that we can 
look to—I mean regular army ? Should we not make some excuses 
for one who is not in our position ? 

“T feel that I push my questions like waves that fall and cannot 
get beyond—they crave so for answers agreeing to them. This 
should make me doubt myself, perhaps; but they crowd again, and 
seem so conclusive until I have written them down. I am unworthy 
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to struggle with your intellect; but I say to myself, how unworthy 
of you I should be if I did not use my own, such as it is! The 
poor king had to conclude an armistice to save his little kingdom. 
Perhaps we ought to think of that sternly. My heart is filled with 
pity. 

“Tt cannot but be right that you should know the worst of me. I 
call you my husband, and tremble to be permitted to lean my head 
on your bosom for hours, my sweet lover! And yet my cowardice, 
if I had let the king go by without a reverential greeting from me, 
in his adversity, would have rendered me insufferable to myself. 
You are hearing me, and I am compelled to say, that rather than 
behave so basely I would forfeit your love and be widowed till 
death should offer us for God to join us. Does your face change 
to me? 

“Dearest, and I say it when the thought of you sets me almost 
swooning. I find my hands clasped, and I am muttering I know not 
what, and I am blushing. The ground seems to rock ; I can barely 
breathe ; my heart is like a bird caught in the hands of a cruel boy: 
it will not rest. I fear everything. I hear a whisper, ‘ Delay not 
an instant!’ and it is like a furnace ; ‘ Hasten to him! Speed!’ and 
I seem to totter forward and drop—TI think I have lost you—I am 
like one dead. 

“TI remain here to nurse our dear friend Merthyr. For that 
reason I am absent from your mother. It is her desire that we 
should be married. 

‘Soon, soon, my own soul! 

“T seem to be hanging on a tree for you, swayed by such a teasing 
wind. 

“Oh, soon! or I feel that I shall hate any vestige of will that 
I have in this head of mine. Not in the heart—it is not there! 

“And sometimes I am burning to sing. The voice leaps to my 
lips; it is quite like a thing that lives apart—my prisoner. 

“Tt is true, Laura is here with Merthyr. 

“Could you come at once P—not here, but to Pallanza? Weshall 
both make our mother happy. This she wishes, this she lives for, 
this consoles her—and oh, this gives me peace! Yes, Merthyr is 
recovering! I can leave him without the dread I had; and Laura 
confesses to the feminine sentiment, if her funny jealousy of a rival 
nurse is really simply feminine. She will be glad of our resolve, I 
am sure. And then you will order all my actions; and I shall be 
certain that they are such as I would proudly call mine; and I shall 
be shut away from the world. Yes; let it be so! Addio. I reserve 


all sweet names for you. Addio. In Pallanza:—no, not Pallanza 
—Paradise ! 
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“Hush! and do not smile at me :—it was not my wil/, I discover, 
but my want of will that distracted me. 

“See my last signature of—not Vittoria; for I may sign that 
again and still be Emilia Alessandra Ammiani— 


“ SanprA BELLONT.” 


The letter was sealed; Luigi bore it away, and a brief letter to 
Countess Ammiani, in Pallanza, as well. 

Vittoria was relieved of her anxiety concerning Merthyr by the 
arrival of Georgiana, who had been compelled to make her way 
round by Piacenza and Turin, where she had left Gambier, with 
Beppo in attendance on him. Georgiana at once assumed all the 
duties of head-nurse, and the more resolutely because of her brother’s 
evident moral weakness in sighing for the hand of a fickle girl to 
smoothe his pillow. ‘When he is stronger you can sit beside him 
a little,” she said to Vittoria, who surrendered her post without a 
struggle, and rarely saw him, though Laura told her that his frequent 
exclamation was her name, accompanied by a soft look at his sister 
—‘“which would have stirred my heart like poor old Milan last 
March,” Laura added, with a lift of her shoulders. 

Georgiana’s icy manner appeared infinitely strange to Vittoria 
when she heard from Merthyr that his sister had become engaged to 
Captain Gambier. 


“ Nothing softens these women,” said Laura, putting Georgiana in 
a class. 


“T wish you could try the effect of your winning Merthyr,” 
Vittoria suggested. 

“‘T remember that when I went to my husband, I likewise wanted 
every woman of my acquaintance to be married.” Laura sighed 
deeply. ‘ What is this poor withered body of mine now? It feels 
like an old volcano, cindery, with fire somewhere:—a charming 
bride! My dear, if I live till my children make me a grandmother, 
I shall look on the love of men and women as a toy that I have 
played with. A new husband? I must be dragged through the 
Circles of Dante before I can conceive it, and then I should loathe the 
stranger.” 

News came that the volunteers were crushed. It was time for 
Vittoria to start for Pallanza, and she thought of her leavetaking ; 
a final leavetaking, in one sense, to the friends who had cared too 
much for her. Laura delicately drew Georgiana aside in the sick- 
room, which she would not quit, and alluded to the necessity for 
Vittoria’s departure without stating exactly wherefore: but Georgiana 
was a Welshwoman. Partly to show her accurate power of guessing, 
and chiefly that she might reprove Laura’s insulting whisper, which 
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outraged and irritated her as much as if “Oh! your poor brother! ” 
had been exclaimed, she made display of Merthyr’s manly coldness 
by saying aloud, “ You mean, that she is going to her marriage.” 
Laura turned her face towards Merthyr. He had striven to rise on 
his elbow, and had dropped flat in his helplessness. Big tears were 
rolling down his cheeks. His articulation failed him, beyond a 
reiterated “No, no,” pitiful to hear, and he broke into childish 
sobs. Georgiana hurried Laura from the room. By-and-by the 
doctor was promptly summoned, and it was Georgiana herself, 
miserably humbled, who obtained Vittoria’s sworn consent to keep 
the life in Merthyr by lingering yet awhile. 

Meantime Luigi brought a letter from Pallanza in Carlo’s hand- 
writing. This was the burden of it :— 












“T am here, and you are absent. IHasten!” 


Cuarter XXXVI. 
A FRESH ENTANGLEMENT. 


Tue Lenkenstein ladies returned to Milan proudly in the path of the 
army which they had followed along the city walls on the black 
March midnight. The ladies of the Austrian aristocracy generally 
had to be exiles from Vienna, and were glad to flock together even 
in an alien city. Anna and Lena were aware of Vittoria’s residence 
in Milan, through the interchange of visits between the Countess of 
Lenkenstein and her sister Signora Piaveni. They heard also of 
Vittoria’s prospective and approaching marriage to Count Ammiani. 
The Duchess of Graatli, who had forborne a visit to her unhappy 
friends, lest her Austrian face should wound their sensitiveness, was 
in company with the Lenkensteins one day, when Irma di Karski 
called on them. Irma had come from Lago Maggiore, where she 
had left her patron, as she was pleased to term Antonio-Pericles. 
She was full of chatter of that most worthy man’s deplorable 
experiences of Vittoria’s behaviour to him during the war, and of 
many things besides. According to her account, Vittoria had enticed 
him from place to place with promises that the next day, and the 
next day, and the day after, she would be ready to keep her engage- 
ment to go to London, and at last she had given him the slip and 
left him to be plucked like a pullet by a horde of volunteer banditti, 
out of whose hands Antonio-Pericles—“ one of our richest millionaires 
in Europe, certainly our richest amateur,” said _Irma—escaped in fit 
outward condition for the garden of Eden. 
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Count Karl was lying on the sofa, and went into endless invalid’s 
laughter at the picture presented by Irma of the “ wild-man” 
wanderings of poor infatuated Pericles, which was exaggerated, 
though not intentionally, for Irma repeated the words and gestures 
of Pericles in the recital of his tribulations. Being of a somewhat 
similar physical organisation, she did it very laughably. Irma 
declared that Pericles was cured of his infatuation. He had got to 
Turin, intending to quit Italy for ever, when—“he met me,” said 
Irma modestly. 

« And heard that the war was at an end,” Count Karl added. 

“And he has taken the superb Villa Ricciardi, on Lago Maggiore, 
where he will have a troupe of singers, and perform operas, in which 
I believe I may possibly act as prima donna. ‘The truth is, I would 
do anything to prevent him from leaving the country.” 

But Irma had more to say, and “ I bear no malice,” she commenced 
it. The story she had heard was that Count Ammiani, after plight- 
ing himself to a certain signorina, known as Vittoria Campa, had 
received tidings that she was one of those persons who bring dis- 
credit on Irma’s profession. “ Gifted by nature, I can acknowledge,” 
said Irma; “ but devoured by vanity—a perfect slave to the appetite 
for praise ; ready to forfeit anything for flattery! Poor Signor 
Antonio-Pericles !—he knows her.” And now Count Ammiani, per- 
suaded to reason by his mother, had given her up. There was nothing 
more positive, for Irma had seen him in the society of Countess 
Violetta d’Isorella. 

Anna and Lena glanced at their brother Karl. 

“T should not allude to what is not notorious,” Irma pursued. 
“They are always together. My dear Antonio-Pericles is most 
amusing in his expressions of delight at it. For my part, though 
she served me an evil turn once,—you will hardly believe, ladies, 
that in her jealousy of me she was guilty of the most shameful 
machinations to get me out of the way on the night of the first per- 
formance of Camil/a,—but, for my part, I bear no malice. The 
creature is an inveterate rebel, and I dislike her for that, I do 
confess.” 

“The Signorina Vittoria Campa is my particular and very dear 
friend,” said the duchess. 

“‘ She is not the less an inveterate rebel,” said Anna. 

“ Alas, that she should have brought discredit on Fraulein di 
Karski’s profession!” Count Karl gave a long-drawn sigh. 

The duchess hurried straightway to Laura, with whom was Count 
Serabiglione, reviewing the present posture of affairs from the con- 
descending altitudes of one that has foretold it. Laura and Amalia 
embraced and went apart. During their absence Vittoria came down 


to the count and listened to a familiar illustration of his theory of the 
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relations which should exist between Italy and Austria, derived from 
the friendship of those two women. 

“What I wish you to see, signorina, is that such an alliance is 
possible ; and, if we supply the brains, as we do, is by no means likely 
to be degrading. These bears are absolutely on their knees to us 
for good fellowship. You have influence, you have amazing wit, 
you have unparalleled beauty, and, let me say it with the utmost 
sadness, you have now had experience. Why will you not recognise 
facts? It is as though the ground should revolt against the house 
being built on it ;—and earthquakes are not common. They are not 
good things to entreat high heaven to bestow on us. Of what avail 
is this one voice of mine? I speak—who listens? Italian unity! 
I have exposed the fatuity—who listens? Italian freedom! It is 
a bed of reeds, with the nest of a wild swan! Do you not, signorina, 
with your overpowering imagination, conceive the picture? A wind 
comes, and the reeds all try to lean together, and up goes our swan 
and sings a death-song; and another wind blows the reeds another 
way. But I drop comparisons—they are for poets, farcewrs. All 
similes followed out are mazes: they bring us back to our own face 
in the glass. I do not attempt to reason with my daughter. She is 
pricked by an envenomed fly of Satan. Yet, behold her and the 
duchess! It isthe very union I preach; and I am, I declare to you, 
signorina, in great danger. I feel it, but I persist. I am in danger,” 
Count Serabiglione bowed his head low, “of the transcendent sin of 
scorn of my species.” 

The little nobleman swayed deploringly in his chair. ‘Nothing 
is so perilous for a soul’s salvation as that. The one sane among 
madmen! The one whose reason is left to him among thousands 
who have forsaken it! I beg you to realise the idea. The Emperor, 
as I am given to understand, is about to make public admission of 
my services. I shall be all the more hated. Yet it is a considerable 

gain. I donot deny that I esteem it as a promotion for my services. 
I shall not be the first martyr in this world, signorina.” 

Count Serabiglione produced a martyr’s smile. 

“The profits of my expected post will be,” he was saying, with a 
reckoning eye cast upward into his cranium for accuracy, when Laura 
returned, and Vittoria ran out to the duchess. Amalia repeated 
Irma’s tattle. A curious little twitching of the brows at Violetta 
d’Isorella’s name marked the reception of it. 

“She is most lovely,” Vittoria said. 

“ And absolutely reckless.” 

“She is an old friend of Count Ammiani’s.” 

“ And you have an old friend here. But the old friend of a young 
woman—lI need not say further than that it. is different.” 
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The duchess used the privilege of her affection, and urged Vittoria 
not to trifle with her lover’s impatience. 

Admitted to the chamber where Merthyr lay, she was enabled to 
make allowance for her irresolution. The face of the wounded man 
was like a lake-water taking light from Vittoria’s presence. 

“This may go on for weeks,” she said to Laura. 

Three days later, Vittoria received an order from the Government 
to quit the city within a prescribed number of hours, and her brain 
was racked to discover why Laura appeared so little indignant at the 
barbarous act of despotism. Laura undertook to break the bad news 
to Merthyr. The parting was as quiet and cheerful as, in the opposite 
degree, Vittoria had thought it would be melancholy and regretful. 
“What a Government!” Merthyr said, and told her to let him hear 
of any changes. “All changes for the better are welcome to me. 
All changes that please my friends please me.” 

Vittoria kissed his forehead with one grateful murmur of farewell 
to the bravest heart she had ever known. The going to her happi- 
ness seemed more like going to something fatal until she reached the 
Lago Maggiore. There she saw September beauty, and felt as if the 
splendour encircling her were her bridal decoration. But no bride- 
groom stood to greet her on the terrace-steps between the potted 
orange and citron trees. Countess Ammiani extended kind hands to 
her at arms’ length. 

“You have come,” she said. “I hope that it is not too late.” 

Vittoria was a week without sight of her lover; nor did Countess 
Ammiani attempt to explain her words, or speak of other than 
common daily things. In body and soul Vittoria had taken a chill. 
The silent blame resting on her in this house called up her pride, so 
that she would not ask any questions; and when Carlo came, she 
wanted warmth to melt her. Their meeting was that of two passion- 
less creatures. Carlo kissed her loyally, and courteously inquired 
after her health and the health of friends in Milan, and then he 
rallied his mother. Agostino had arrived with him, and the old man, 
being in one of his soft moods, unvexed by his conceits, Vittoria had 
some comfort from him of a dull kind. She heard Carlo telling his 
mother that he must go in the morning. Agostino replied to her 
quick look at him, “I stay ;” and it seemed like a little saved from 
the wreck, for she knew that she could speak to Agostino as she could 
not to the countess. When his mother prepared to retire, Carlo 
walked over to his bride, and repeated rapidly and brightly his 
inquiries after friends in Milan. She, with a pure response to his 
natural-unnatural manner, spoke of Merthyr Powys chiefly: to 
which he said several times, “ Dear fellow!’’ and added, “I shall 
always love Englishmen for his sake.” 

¥2 
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This gave her one throb. ‘I could not leave him, Carlo.” 

“ Certainly not, certainly not,” said Carlo. “TI should have been 
happy to wait on him myself. Iwas busy. Iam still. I dare say 
you have guessed that I have a new journal in my head: the Pallanza 
Tris is to be the name of it ;—to be printed in three colours, to advo- 
cate three principles, in three styles. The Legitimists, the Moderates, 
and the Republicans, are to proclaim themselves in its columns in 
prose, poetry, and hotch-potch. Once an editor, always an editor. 
The authorities suspect that something of the sort is about to be 
planted, so I can only make occasional visits here :—therefore, as 
you will believe,’—Carlo let his voice fall— I have good reason to 
hate them still. They may cease to persecute me soon.” 

He insisted upon lighting his mother to her room. Vittoria and 
Agostino sat talking of the Chief and the minor events of the war 
—of Luciano, Marco, Giulio, and Ugo Corte—till the conviction 
fastened on them that Carlo would not return, when Agostino stood 
up and said, yawning wearily, “I'll talk further to you, my child, 
to-morrow.” 

She begged that it might be now. 

“No; to-morrow,” said he. 

“Now, now!” she reiterated, and brought down a reproof from 
his forefinger. 

“The poetic definition of ‘now’ is that it is a small boat, my 
daughter, in which the female heart is constantly pushing out to sea 
and sinking. ‘To-morrow’ is an island in the deeps, where grain 
grows. When I land you there, I will talk to you.” 

She knew that he went to join Carlo after he had quitted her. 

Agostino was true to his promise next day. He brought her 
nearer to what she had to face, though he did not help her vision 
much. Carlo had gone before sunrise. 

They sat on the terrace above the lake, screened from the sun- 
light by thick myrtle bushés. Agostino smoked his loosely-rolled 
cigarettes, and Vittoria sipped chocolate and looked upward to the 
summit of the Motterone, with many thoughts and images in her mind 

Tle commenced by giving her a love-message from Carlo. “Hold 
fast to it that he means it: conduct is never a straight index where 
the heart’s involved,” said the chuckling old man; “ or, it is not in 
times like ours. You have been in the wrong, and your having 
a good excuse will not help you before the deciding fates. Woman 
that you are! did you not think that because we were beaten we 
were going to rest for a very long while, and that your Carlo of 
yesterday was going to be your Carlo of to-day ?” 

Vittoria tacitly confessed to it. 

“Ay,” he pursued, “and when you wrote to him in the Val 
d’Intelvi, you supposed you had only to say ‘I am ready,’ which 
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was then the case. You made your summer and left the fruits 
to hang, and now you are astounded that seasons pass and fruits 
drop. You should have come to this place, if but for a pair of days, 
und so have-fixed one matter in the chapter. This is how the chapter 
has run on. I see I talk to a stunned head; you are thinking that 
Carlo’s love for you can’t have changed; and it has not, but occasion 
has gone and times have changed. Now listen. The countess desired 
the marriage. Carlo could not go to you in Milan with the sword in 
his hand. Therefore you had to come to him. He waited for you, 
perhaps for his own preposterous lover’s sake as much as to make his 
mother’s heart easy. If she loses him she loses everything, unless 
he leaves a wife to her care and the hope that her House will not 
be extinct, which is possibly not much more the weakness of old 
aristocracy than of human nature. 

“ Meantime, his brothers-in-arms were broken up and entered Pied- 
mont, and he remained waiting for you still. You are thinking 
that he had not waited a month. But if four months finished 
Lombardy, less than one month is quite sufficient to do the same for 
us little beings. He met the Countess d’Isorella here. You have to 
thank her for seeing him at all, so don’t wrinkle your forehead 
yet. Luciano Romara is drilling his men in Piedmont. Angelo 
Guidascarpi has gone there. Carlo was considering it his duty to join 
Luciano, when he met this lady, and she has apparently succeeded 
in altering his plans. Luciano and his band will go to Rome. 
Carlo fancies that another blow will be struck for Lombardy. This 
lady should know; the point is, whether she can be trusted. She 
persists in declaring that Carlo’s duty is to remain, and—I cannot 
tell how, for I am as a child among women—she has persuaded 
him of her sincerity. Favour me now with your clearest under- 
standing, and deliver it from feminine sensations of any description 
for just two minutes.” 

Agostino threw away the end of a cigarette and looked for firm- 
ness in Vittoria’s eyes. 

“This Countess d’Isorella is opposed to Carlo’s marriage at 
present. She says that she is betraying the king’s secrets, and has 
no reliance on a woman. As a woman you will pardon her, for it 
is the language of your sex. You are also denounced by Barto 
Rizzo, a madman—he went mad as fire, and had to be chained 
at Varese. In some way or other Countess d’Isorella got possession 
of him. She has managed to subdue him. A sword-cut he received 
once in Verona has undoubtedly affected his brain, or caused it to be 
affected under strong excitement. He is at her villa, and she says 
—perhaps with some truth—that Carlo would in several ways lose 
his influence by his immediate marriage with you. The reason must 
have weight ; otherwise he would fulfil his mother’s principal request 
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and be at the bidding of his own desire. There; I hope I have 
spoken plainly.” 

Agostino puffed a sigh of relief at the conclusion of his task. 

Vittoria had been too strenuously engaged in defending the steadi- 
ness of her own eyes to notice the shadow of an assumption of 
frankness in his. . 

She said that she understood. 

She got away to her room like an insect carrying a load thrice 
its own size. All that she could really gather from Agostino’s 
words was, that she felt herself rocking in a tower, and that Violetta 
d’Isorella was beautiful. She had striven hard to listen to him with 
her wits alone, and her sensations subsequently revenged themselves 
in this fashion. The tower rocked and struck a bell that she 
discovered to be her betraying voice uttering cries of pain. She was 
for hours incapable of meeting Agostino again. His delicate intui- 
tion took the harshness off the meeting. He led her even to examine 
her state of mind, and to discern the fancies from the feelings by which 
she was agitated. He said shrewdly and bluntly, “You can master 
pain, but not doubt. If you show a sign of unhappiness, remember 
that I shall know you doubt both what I have told you, and Carlo 
as well.” 

Vittoria fenced: ‘But is there such a thing as happiness ?” 

“‘T should imagine so,” said Agostino, touching her cheek, “ and 
slipperiness likewise. There’s patience at any rate; only you must 
dig for it. You arrive at nothing, but the eternal digging constitutes 
the object gained. I recollect when I was a raw lad, full of ambi- 
tion, in love, and without a franc in my pockets, one night in Paris, 
I found myself looking up at a street lamp; there was a moth in it. 
He couldn’t get out, so he had very little to trouble his conscience. I 
think he was near happiness: he ought to have been happy. My 
luck was not so good, or you wouldn’t see me still alive, my dear.” 

Vittoria sighed for a plainer speaker. 


Grorcr MEREDITH. 














THE REFORM OF THE STATUTE BOOK. 


THERE was once a time when the study of the law formed part of the 
education of the finished English gentleman; and, accordingly, as 
late as the middle of the last century, Sir William Blackstone taught 
at Oxford “ that a competent knowledge of the laws of that society in 
which we live is the proper accomplishment of every gentleman and 
scholar.” At the present day, as a rule, even the well-educated English- 
man knows just as much about law as he knows about physic, and no 
more. In common with the classes below him, he is, when he wishes to 
ascertain the rights or remedies to which he is entitled, absolutely in 
the hands of his professional advisers. There is no doubt that the 
gulph between lawyer and layman has widened. Abstruse as was the 
feudal system of jurisprudence, it at least was a system, and as such 
capable of being scientifically studied. On the other. hand, every 
year of the later centuries of English history has witnessed the rise 
of endless new provisions, which, while they met the wants of new 
states of society, have not only ruined the symmetry of the old system, 
but have added to it a mass of detail which can be mastered only 
by the devotion of a life-time. Such a state of things is by no means 
satisfactory. Every citizen should be able to form a general concep- 
tion of the rights and duties of which the law always supposes him to 
be cognizant, and every educated man should, besides this, have some 
acquaintance with the scientific principles by which the legislation of 
his country has been guided. 

That such knowledge should be possible, implies of course that the 
law should possess some principles, and should be formed by some 
method. Where method is present, it is almost as easy to grasp a 
thousand details as a hundred. By strict sub-division of departments, 
the steam iron-foundry, which has been called into existence by the 
necessities of modern commerce, is managed probably with little more 
difficulty than the village forge, of which it is the development. But 
law has not been so wise in this respect as commerce. Method has 
never been called in to organise the enormously increased mass of 
legal detail which is the unavoidable accompaniment of modern 
civilisation ; and the result is a jungle through which only the most 
dexterous lawyers can thread their way in safety, and from which all 
wise unprofessional people keep at a respectful distance. 

Existing English law has, as most people are aware, two principal 
sources. 

First, the Common Law of the realm—a collection of rules of 
immemorial antiquity, modified from time to time by judicial inter- 
pretation to suit the wants of a growing nation. 
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Secondly, new rules, altering or added to the rules of the Common 
Law, and imposed upon the country by the act of the en 
These rules are known as the Statute Law. 

Both kinds of law are, in their present state, equally open to the 
charge of want of method ; and both are, consequently, in this respect, 
in equal need of reform. It is obvious, however, that in order to 
reform a system of rules, it is necessary in the first place to know 
exactly what those rules are. Now, the rules of the common law 
can be learnt only from the (sometimes discordant) utterances of 
living judges, and from the (also sometimes discordant) utterances of 
their learned predecessors ; and these utterances are embalmed, in the 
midst of mountains of irrelevant matter, in reports of cases decided at 
different times during a period of 500 years, and contained in not less 
than 1,200 volumes. 

The statutes, on the other hand, although the product of many 
centuries of legislation, are all ready to our hand, and are contained 
in, say, fifty quarto volumes. It is, therefore, far easier to discover 
what is statute law than what is common law, and proportionably 
easier to introduce method into the former than into the latter. In fact, 
the first step in Law Reform is obviously the Reform of the Statutes. 
This alone has hitherto been attempted by Parliament, and to this 
alone will our remarks be confined on the present occasion. The 
subject is really one of the utmost importance to every Englishman, 
while the principles it involves are such as without any black-letter 
lore he is quite capable of understanding. 

The mere statement of the present condition of the statute law is 
its sufficient condemnation. Every one must have derived from 
newspaper reports of the debates in Parliament some idea of the 
multitude and the incongruous character of the measures which each 
year become law. A six months’ suspension of the habeas corpus, and 
a reconstruction of the law of Bankruptcy ; the marriage portion of 
a royal princess, and a system of precautions against the spread of a 
cattle plague ; a change in the electoral franchise, and a plan for the 
improvement of workhouses ; all these objects are effected by Acts of 
Parliament, and all so-called “ Public general” Acts of Parliament— 
whether they establish a tribunal destined to last for centuries, or 
grant an annuity to the door-keeper of an abolished public office— 
whether they apply to the whole of the United Kingdom, or merely 
authorise the Government to sell a house in Leadenhall Street—take 
their place for ever, one after another, in chronological order, amongst 
the statutes of the realm. But the legislation of a year does not stop 
here. Endless acts are also passed giving extraordinary powers to 
railway companies, dock companies, corporations, and boards of every 
kind, and not a few affecting only single families or single individuals. 
Such are Acts empowering trustees to do what they are not allowed 
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to do by the terms of their trust, or an Act to enable the Reverend 
Jones Smith to hold any benefice in the United Kingdom to which 
he may be presented, any disability notwithstanding. 

The total number of Acts passed in the last session was 415. They 
do not, however, all form part of the collection which is generally 
spoken of as “ the statutes” of 1865. A rude system of classification 
has grown up, without any distinct legal recognition, which divides 
the Acts of each year, according to the manner in which they were 
intoduced into Parliament, into :— 

(1.) Public general, of which there passed last year 127 7 

(2.) Public local and personal, of which there passed 278 ; 

(3.) Private, of which there passed 10 ; 

And the “public general” are alone generally considered as “ the 
statutes” of the year. 

This arrangement is, however, entirely unscientific. Not a few 
“local and personal” Acts might well have been included in the 
“public general,” and a vast number of the “ public general ” ought 
to be relegated to a position among the “local and personal.” 

The distinction, however, though ill carried out, is a true one, and 
lies at the root of all plans of re-arrangement. The laws which affect 
the whole nation are par excellence laws, and should be presented. to 
the nation disencumbered of all those enactments which affect only 
definite localities or definite individuals. How little this object is 
even aimed at under the present system, will be apparent from an 
analysis of the so-called public general Acts of last session. 

They may be roughly grouped under the following heads :—TIreland, 
20 Acts; Scotland, 9; Colonies and India, 7; armed forces, annual 
enactments, 3; the revenue of the year, 5; certain public works, 7 ; 
indemnity, 1; certain counties and places, 8 ; certain private matters, 
1; confirmations of orders by certain administrative bodies, 16 ; 
Parliament, 3; the Church, 5; the Universities, 1; the armed forces, 
7; docks and harbours, 2; administration of justice, 6; police, 1; 
prisons, 1; customs and excise, 6; pensions, 1; poor, 2; lunatics, 
1; companies, 1; partnership, 1; wills, 1; carriers, 1; patents, 1 ; 
sewage, 1; locomotives, 1; public-houses, 1; dogs, 1; salmon, 1; 
to continue an Act, 1; foreign jurisdiction, 1. Total 125. 

Under the first 10 heads we have grouped 77 Acts; under the 
remaining heads 48. The arrangement only professes to be accurate 
enough for purposes of illustration, but, subject to this observation, 
it is submitted that the 77 Acts grouped under heads 1 to 10 have 
no right to a place in the statute book at all. In the first place 
the accident of the English Government being at the head of a 
vast colonial empire, as well as of the kingdom of England, is 
no valid reason for encumbering the statute book of the realm with 
those colonial laws which it happens to be necessary to pass in the 
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Imperial legislature. Laws affecting Canada only, or India only, 
must of course be officially printed, and must not only be communi- 
cated to such parts of the world as they may concern, but must also 
be accessible in England, because England contains the supreme 
legislature, executive, and court of appeal of the empire. Such 
enactments, however, form no part of the law administered in the 
ordinary courts of justice, and should form no part of the English 
statute book. The same reasoning would expunge also laws affecting 
only Scotland and Ireland. 

Another set of enactments which might well be banished from 
their present position, are those which merely keep in motion the 
machinery of government during the current year. These we have 
grouped under heads 4—7. They are really in the nature of 
warrants issued by the sovereign power to its officers, empowering 
them to do certain definite acts, or cheques drawn by the same power 
upon its banker. Some of them may doubtless have to be pleaded 
in the ordinary law courts, during the year of their currency, and 
perhaps even after that year, but this alone is of course no proof that 
an enactment is a real law. 

Under heads 8—10 we have placed those laws which, though now 
printed as public general Acts, are essentially local or personal. 

Acts re-arranging the sessional divisions of the county of Sussex, 
or for discontinuing the borough gaol at Falmouth, are more 
analogous to Royal charters than to laws proper. It may doubtless 
be questioned whether Acts applicable to the metropolis only are 
to be considered of this nature, or whether, since they affect the seat of 
government, they should be treated as of a “ public” character. 

Of a distinctly local character are the numerous Acts passed to 
give validity to acts done by various administrative bodies in excess 
of their inherent powers. These, which should properly be private 
Acts, are made “public general,’ merely to save expense to the 
parties concerned. It is scarcely necessary to add that “an Act to 
render valid marriages heretofore solemnised in the Chapel of Ease 
called St. James the Greater Chapel, Eastbury, in the parish of 
Lamborne, in the county of Berks,” is very ill-described. as a “ public 
general ”’ statute. 

We have shown cause for the elimination—I. of statutes which 
have no reference to England ; II. of statutes which merely keep in 
motion for the year the machine of government; III. of statutes 
which affect only certain localities or certain individuals in England. 
These last year amounted to 77. There were also in the same year 
278 so-called “ Public, Local, and Personal,” and 10 avowedly 
Private Acts; giving thus a total of 365 Acts which have no valid 
claim to a place in the statute book. They differ widely amongst 
themselves, and greatly need improved classification, but have one 
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property in common—that they are not properly laws of the realm : 
and this excludes them from our consideration. The legislative 
result of the year 1865 is, therefore, reducible to the 50 Acts which 
we have arranged under the heads 11—34. That is to say, we 
have, in idea, reduced the statute book of last year to less than half 
its actual bulk. The same process applied to the statute book as a 
whole, would obviously reduce the fifty volumes of which it at present 
consists to twenty-five. 

This satisfactory result would be accomplished simply by excluding 
from‘ our collection of public laws all enactments which are not 
public laws. This process we will call sifting. But some other 
processes should follow the first. An enormous number of Acts 
and sections of Acts either have been expressly repealed, or have 
become, from the changed circumstances of the nation, practically 
obsolete. These should evidently be weeded out of the statute book, 
of which they constitute perhaps half; and the process of weeding 
them out is well described as expurgation. 

Sifting and expurgation would reduce the statute book from fifty 
volumes to perhaps ten. The diminution in bulk would be in itself 
a great gain; but evils even worse than excessive bulk would remain 
uncured. These evils are due to the merely chronological order in 
which the statutes are arranged, and will be at once understood by 
an instance. 

At common law neither the plaintiff nor the defendant were 
entitled to get the costs of an action in which they were successful paid 
them by the losing party. It was, however, provided by the statute 
of Gloucester (6 Edward I. c. 1) that the plaintiff, in all actions in 
which he recovers damages, shall also recover against the defendant 
his costs of suit, and in almost every reign from that time to the 
present, statutes have been passed extending, varying, and abridging 
the claim of the successful party to the costs which he has incurred 
in enforcing his rights by action. A suitor therefore at the present 
day in order to ascertain his right to costs in any particular case 
might have to consult a statute of Edward I., one of Elizabeth, one 
of James I., one of George III., and half a dozen of: Victoria. Well 
might the Common Law Commissioners say, “‘ The statutes which give 
to the parties a right to costs are in a very confused and unsatisfactory 
state. Not only have the separate enactments of the older statutes 
given rise to a variety of decisions, but subsequent statutes have in 
some instances modified, and in others partially repealed, former 
enactments, so that it is extremely difficult to ascertain what the 
real state of the law is upon this subject. We are of opinion that 
these statutes should be revised and consolidated.” * 

The mode in which the subject of costs is treated in the statute 


(1) Third Report, 1850, p. 7. 
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book is but a sample of the mode in which all other subjects are 
treated. A principle is laid down in the time of the Plantagenets, 
altered under the Tudors, varied under the Stuarts, and partially 
repealed, and then perhaps revived in a new shape under the House 
of Hanover. And the trained mind of the bench and bar is wasted 
and degraded in the semi-mechanical labour of putting into juxta- 
position for present use enactments historically separated by intervals 
of centuries. 

The process by which such a state of things is to be remedied 
must be the grouping of all the statutes under certain heads, according 
to their subject matter, and irrespectively of their chronological order 
except as between the statutes grouped under the same head. Thus 
all the statutes relating to costs would be gathered out of the many 
volumes in which they are scattered, and confronted with one another 
in consecutive pages. The like would be done with the laws of 
marriage, master and servant, contracts of sale, and so on. This 
process is called digesting. 

When, however, the statutes relating to any given subject were con- 
fronted with one another under one head, a vast amount of verbiage 
would at once be seen to be superfluous, and due merely to the fact 
that the statutes were when enacted separated from similar statutes by 
long stretches of years, which it was necessary to bridge over by 
tedious recitals, and frequent phrases of reference. These would 
be retrenched, and the various statutes, with all their various provisoes, 
relating to any one subject would be modelled into one consistent 
whole. This process is that generally known as consolidation. 

The next step would be a philosophical reconsideration of the 
principles upon which the statutes had been divided into groups, and 
such modification of this arrangement as should exhibit them in a 
really scientific order—the species under the genus, and the parti- 
cular cases under the species. And this reconstruction, which might 
either precede or follow the last two processes, is fairly entitled to be 
called codification. The processes already enumerated, by which the 
statute law might be at once reduced to at most one-fifth of its 
present bulk, and at the same time become coherent and intelligible— 
namely, sifting, expurgation, digesting, consolidation, and codifi- 
cation—affect merely the form in which the law is made accessible, 
not the substance of its enactments. They could also be effected 
once for all. The legislature will, however, never consent to abstain 
for ever from any alteration of even the most perfect statute code, 
which, indeed, from the movement of human affairs, would speedily 
become worse than useless. Another process, therefore, remains to 
which it must be subjected, which will affect its substance as well as 
its form, and which will never cease to operate. This we may call 
revision. It is in fact the result of the change which every year’s 
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session of Parliament will work in both the substance and the form 
of the law—not the enactments themselves, which every year pass 
the Houses of Lords and Commons and receive the Royal assent, but 
the application of those enactments to the pre-existing statute code. 

For, once having got our statute code into scientific shape, we 
must never allow it, by the accretions of new statutes arranged in 
the old chronological fashion, to fall into the old state of confusion. 
The uses and the interest of a merely chronological series of statutes 
are inestimable. Such a series, as Mr. Froude has pointed out and 
has demonstrated in practice, forms the most authentic skeleton of 
history. Any more magnificent national monument than the ten 
folio volumes published under the direction of the Record Commis- 
sioners, which exhibit with critical accuracy every statute passed 
from the time of King Henry III. to the death of Queen Anne, 
it is impossible to conceive. Domesday itself must yield the palm to 
so indisputable and continuous a panorama of the state of England 
during five centuries. But the uses of such a monument are histo- 
rical rather than legal. The proceedings entered on the rolls of 
Parliament ought doubtless to be printed in full in chronological 
order, and every great library should have a copy of the “Statutes 
at Large.” Scotch, Irish, Colonial, Local, and Personal Acts should 
also doubtless be printed separately, and preserved and combined in 
such ways as shall make them most useful for the purpose for which 
they were severally enacted; and some of these combinations should 
certainly be effected by Government. But what is pre-eminently 
the duty of Government is to select from the mass of statutes those 
which form part of the true law of England, to arrange them in a 
code in the manner before specified, and to provide that the code thus 
constituted shall alone be quoted as binding statute law in courts of 
justice. The duty of Government in this respect will of course not 
cease with the formation of the code. The process of “ Revision” 
would consist in incorporating year by year into the code such por- 
tions of the year’s legislation as might deserve a place there. In 
order to effect this it would be necessary — 

(1.) That Bills should be drawn upon a regular system, and always 
with reference to the part of the code which it might be intended to 
alter. No patchwork or verbal changes, or repeals by vague infer- 
ence, should be allowed ; but every Bill should expressly repeal such 
and such a section of the code, and in its place substitute such and 
such a new section, or should enact that to such and such a chapter 
such and such new sections should be added. 

(2.) That every ten years the code should be republished by 
Government, containing the new sections in their proper places, and 
omitting those which had been repealed. 

(3.) That to carry out this double work of introducing proper 
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Bills into ‘Parliament, and of adapting the results of legislation to 
the code, a permanent commission should be appointed. When the 
nation becomes conscious of the importance of the duties which such 
a commission would discharge, it would endeavour to attract into it 
by high salaries, and possibly seats in the Privy Council, the ablesi 
intellects of the day. 

The lawyer would then possess in the code, we will say, of 1870, 
which would occupy perhaps five or six volumes, the whole statute law 
of England in force at that date. He would also, during the decade 
1870—1880, have to purchase certain emendations on the code, which 
might be called by the old Roman word “Novels,” the effect of 
which upon the code would be so obvious, that an ordinary clerk 
might be trusted to note them upon its margin. After the year 
1880 the lawyer might either continue to use his old code, as varied 
by the Novels, or at a moderate outlay might buy the new code which 
would be published that year, and which thenceforth would alone be 
allowed to be quoted in court. It appears to us that this plan would 
be both simpler and more efficient than any which has _ hitherto 
been proposed. ’ 

For many plans have been proposed for remedying the present 
intolerable confusion. 

King Edward VI. wrote, “I have showed my opinion hereto- 
fore what statutes I think most necessary to be enacted this session ; 
nevertheless I could wish, that beside them hereafter, when time 
shall serve, the superfluous and tedious statutes were brought into 
one sum together, and made more plain and short to the intent that 
men might better understand them; which thing shall much help to 
advance the profit of the Commonwealth.”* 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth Sir Nicholas Bacon drew up a 
scheme for reducing, ordering, and printing the Statutes of the 
Realm, of which the heads were as follows: “ First, where many 
lawes be made for one thing, the same are to be reduced and esta- 
blished into one lawe, and the former to be abrogated. Item, where 
there is but one lawe for one thing, that these lawes are to remain 
in case as they be. Item, that all the Actes be digested into titles and 
printed according to the abridgment of the statutes. Item, where 
part of one Acte standeth in force and another part abrogated, there 
shall be no more printed but that that standeth in force. The doeing 
of these things maie be committed to the persons hereunder written, 
if it shall so please her Majestie and her Counsell, and daye wolde 
be given to the committees until the first daie of Michlemass Terme 
next coming for the doing of this, and then they are to declare their 
doings, to be considered by such persons as it shall please her 
Majestie to appoint.”’” 


(1) Apud Burnet’s “ History of the Reformation.” '(2) MS. Harl., 249. 
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Several attempts at a reform of the statute book were made from 
time to time in accordance with these recommendations. Lord Bacon 
has left some remarks upon this subject which are worthy of their 
author. He had himself formed a design of digesting the laws, which 
he says he had relinquished “ because it is a work of assistance, and 
that I cannot master it by mine own resources and pen; ’’! but in the 
‘De Augmentis Scientiarum,’ he had laid down the method in which 
it ought to be done.” “‘ There are two ways,” he says, “of making a 
new statute. The one confirms and strengthens former statutes on 
the same subject, and then makes a few additions and alterations ; 
the other repeals and cancels all former enactments, and substitutes 
an entirely new and uniform law. The last method is the best.” 
(Aph. 53.) And he well describes the confusion which even then 
existed. ‘Since an express statute is not regularly abolished by dis- 
use, it comes to pass that through the contempt of obsolete laws, the 
authority of the rest is somewhat impaired; and from this cause 
ensues a torment like that of Mezentius, whereby the living laws are 
stifled in the embraces of the dead.” (Aph. 60.) The processes of 
amendment he enumerates as follows :—First, let obsolete laws be 
omitted; secondly, let the most approved Antinomies be received, the 
rest abolished ; thirdly, let the Homdiononies, or laws which are of 
the same import, be abolished; fourthly, let such laws as determine 
nothing be dismissed ; lastly, let those laws which are found to be wordy 
and too prolix be more compendiously abridged. (Aph. 60.) When 
this has been done, he says that it will be expedient that the old 
volumes shall still be preserved in libraries, for the illustrations of 
antiquity, though the ordinary and promiscuous use of them be pro- 
hibited. (Aph. 63.) And he will not allow the fact that the jurists, who 
happen to be available at the time when reforms are projected, are 
inferior to their predecessors, to be an argument against the reforms 
being undertaken. ‘It is an unfortunate circumstance when, by the 
taste and judgment of a less wise and less learned generation, the 
works of the ancients are mutilated and reconstructed. But that is 
often necessary which is not best.”” (Aph. 64.) 

King James I., in a speech from the throne (1609), spoke of 
“divers cross and cuffing statutes, and some so penned that they may 
be taken in divers, yea, contrary sences;”’ adding, “ and therefore 
would I wish both those statutes and reports, as well in the Parlia- 
ment as common law, to be once maturely reviewed and reconciled ; 
and that not onely all contrarieties should be scraped out of our 
bookes, but even that such penal statutes as were made but for the 
use of the time (from breach whereof no man can be free) which doe 
not now agree with the condition of this our time, might likewise be 


j (1) Epist. dedic. to “‘ An Holie War.” Works (Stebbing), vii. p. 14. 
. (2) Book viii., app. 54—64. Works (Stebbing), v., p. 99. 
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left out of our bookes, which under a tyrannous or avaricious king 
could not be endured. And this reformation might (me thinkes) bee 
made a worthy worke, and well deserves a Parliament to be set of 
purpose for it.” A commission was appointed in the following year, 
and a MS. in the British Museum is probably the fruit of its 
labours.! It contains a list of the statutes from 3 Ed. I. to 2 Jae. I. 
which had been repealed or had expired, and suggestions for further 
repeals and changes. The report was, however, never acted upon, 
and under the Commonwealth ‘several commissions were appointed : 
“to revise all former statutes and ordinances now in force, and con- 
sider as well which are fit to be continued, altered, or repealed, as 
how-the same may be reduced into a compendious way and exact 
method, for the more ease and ‘clear understanding of the people.” 
Other commissions have followed in different reigns from that time 
to this, and the Houses have on several occasions resolved that some- 
thing should be done in the matter, but nothing was actually done 
till those measures were originated which we are about. briefly to 
describe. 

In 1853 Mr. Bellenden Ker, and two other gentlemen, were in- 
structed by Government to examine the statutes and report upon the 
best method of revising them. These gentlemen accordingly made 
three most valuable reports, which are printed among the parlia- 
mentary papers,’ and commenced to classify and register the statutes. 
Their labours were, however, superseded by the appointment, in 
1854, of the “Statute Law Consolidation Committee.” It was 
appointed by Lord Chancellor Cranworth, and consisted of about 
thirty members, most of them high legal dignitaries, who of course 
could spare little time for theoretical jurisprudence. Mr. Ker was, 
however, a member, and the commissioners appointed several gentle- 
men, including those who had acted before with Mr. Ker, to carry 
out under their direction the work which had already been com- 
menced. 

The commission made four reports,‘ which, with the three reports 
previously mentioned, contain a vast amount of curious information, 
sarefully arranged tables of repealed or obsolete statutes, and speci- 
men bills drawn experimentally upon a variety of subjects, upon 
various principles. 

The reports speak very highly of the law itself, when clearly ascer- 
tained, but add, “we find that a rule, established and defined by 
centuries of experiment and discussion, and perhaps elaborated with 
perfect self-consistency, is registered in disorderly and cumbrous 


(1) Harl. 244. (2) Commons Journal, vi. 427. 

(3) 1854, vol. xxiv. pp. 154, 363, 407. 

(4) Parl. Papers, 1855, xv. 829; 1856, xviii, 861; 1857, xxi. 208: sess, 2, xxi. 211; 
1859, sess. 2, xiii. pt. 1, 1. 
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fragments in a score of statutes and a hundred reported cases.” Mr. 
Coode contributes a philosophical system of legal classification, start- 
ing from the two ideas of “interest ” and “ force.” 

In the Third Report of the Commissioners the following classifica- 
tion of the statutes is suggested :— 


I. Armed Forces. X. Local and special. 
IT. Revenue. (a) Crown lands. 
III. Finance. (>) Scotland. 
IV. United Kingdom. (c) Ireland. 
V. Great Britain, (¢) Miscellaneous. 
VI. England and Ireland. XI. Colonies. 
VII. England. XII. East Indies. 
VIII. Scotland. XIII. Slave Trade. 
IX. Ireland, 


It is obvious, however, that the arrangement is not guided by the 
only logical principle upon which a satisfactory classification can be 
made—that of “excluded middle.” <A scientific distribution of the 
statutes has yet to be made. The same report states that of the 
public general Acts passed in the present reign, more than one-fourth 
are not now in force, while the Acts which affect England (iv., v., vi. 
and vii. in the above classification) form little more than one-third of 
the residue. The proportionable bulk of repealed Acts is, of course, 
much larger in the earlier reigns. 

The statutes passed during the present century oceupy several 
more volumes than all the previous statutes from Magna Charta 
downwards. Those affecting England passed between 1800 and 1858 
amount to 1,836. 

The Commission presented its fourth report in 1859, and Lord 
Chancellor Campbell declined further to prolong its existence. It 
had accumulated a considerable store of materials, but the Criminal 
Law Consolidation Acts were the only immediate result of its labours. 
From this point Lord Westbury becomes the prominent figure in 
law reform. 

In 1860, as Attorney-General, he announced that, with the appro- 
bation of the Government, he had engaged two gentlemen to index 
the obsolete Acts. He intended to expurgate the Statute Book of all 
Acts which, though not expressly repealed, were not actually in 
force, and proposed to work backwards from the present time. When 
the expurgation was accomplished an edition of the actually living 
law would be published, arranged under appropriate heads." The 
gentlemen thus employed, Mr. Reily and Mr. Wood, have been ever 
since carrying on the work of their predecessors before and under 
the Commission ; and with such activity did they enter upon their 
duties that in the following session a Bill became law (24 & 25 


(1) Hansard, 156, p. 1238, 
VOL. VI. Z 
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Vic. c. 101), which relieved the statute book of 900 obsolete Acts, 
passed between the eleventh year of George III. and the sixteenth 
and seventeenth of Victoria, and scattered up and down through 
twenty-nine quarto volumes. 

In 1863 Lord Chancellor Westbury introduced a second expurga- 
tory Bill, in a great speech in which he reviewed the whole subject.' 
He proposed not only to revise the statute book, but also to make a 
digest of the rules of the common law which are now buried in 1,200 
volumes of reports. The first step is to expurgate the statutes of 
dead law, the next to classify them under appropriate heads, next to 
add under each head the corresponding head of the digested reports, 
so forming a digest of the whole English law. The time for a cod. 
will not arrive, said the Lord Chancellor, till the distinction between 
common law and equity has vanished, and till we have trained up a 
generation of jurists competent to do the work. He intended some 
day to ask for a “ Department of Justice.” The Bill thus introduced 
became law (26 & 27 Vic., c. 125), and expurgated the Statute 
Book from 20 Hen. III. to 1 Jae. II. 

A Bill carrying the same process through the period between 
1 Jac. II. and 11 George III., which was introduced during 
the present session, will complete the preliminary work of expur- 
gation.? All Acts virtually repealed, from Magna Charta to the 
seventeenth year of the present reign, will thus stand repealed in 
express terms, and all Acts heretofore repealed in express terms 
have been already registered and indexed by Messrs. Wood and 
Reily and their predecessors. What should be the next step? In 
our opinion the residuum of living general statutes affecting England 
should be at once authoritatively published, arranged in the order of 
their enactment. The Government plan, so far as it can be gathered, 
seems rather to be to defer publication till the statutes have been 
digested under their appropriate heads. But this would surely be a 
mistake. Unless the Government officials have gone much further 
than there is any reason to believe in the preparation of a philoso- 
phical scheme for the arrangement of the statutes, and unless such 
schemes as they may have prepared are much more philosophical than 
that which was proposed by the late Commission in their third 
report, it will be some years before the process of digesting can 
be satisfactorily accomplished. Let us have in the meantime an 
authentic collection of the living law of England in five or six 
manageable volumes. Such a collection would be the result of the 
processes which we have called sifting, which gets rid of all statutes 

(1) Hansard, vol. 171, p. 776. 

(2) This Bill, with many others, has been withdrawn, in consequence of the prolonged 
discussions upon topics of another nature which have engrossed the attention of Parlia- 


ment. Lord Cranworth, however, has informed the House of Lords that it will be 


re-introduced by Lord Westbury, who has consented to resume his labours as a reformer 
of the law. 
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which are not properly speaking “public general statutes of the 
realm,” and expurgation, which gets rid of obsolete laws by express 
repeal, and then omits from the statute book every Act which has 
been expressly repealed. 

These are, it is true, but two out of the five stages which must 
eventually be travelled, but it is nevertheless convenient to break the 
journey at this point. The remaining stages, digesting, consolidation, 
codification, demand a different and a less mechanical sort of labour. 
To exhibit in print every syllable of law which has not been repealed 
will be now, thanks to the indices and registers which have been 
constructed under the direction of Government, a purely mechanical 
task. It is, therefore, one which, if a sufficient number of hands are 
employed upon it, might well be accomplished within a few months 
from the passing of the third and last expurgatory Bill. How great 
a boon such a publication would be, both to the profession and to 
suitors, it is hardly necessary to say. With these volumes upon our 
shelves we could well afford to wait, say till the end of the year 1870, 
for a complete statute code. 

Four years, if not wasted, would give ample time for consulting 
jurists and logicians—for all jurists are not logicians'—upon the distri- 
bution of the various heads under which the laws should be digested, 
consolidated, and codified, The best plan would probably be to 
invite all persons interested in the subject to send in their respective 
plans to a commission which should be appointed specially to consider 
the question, and which, in addition to its legal members, should 
contain a few such men as Mr. Mill and Mr. Mansell. The work to 
be ultimately published we have called a “Statute Code.” And we 
conceive the term to be strictly applicable. The Roman “ Code” 
consisted, in fact, exclusively of what we should have called statute 
law, while the common law was embodied in the “ Digest.” That 
the time has not yet arrived fora final code, in the French or modern 
sense, in which the distinction between common law and statute law, 
with many other distinctions, would no longer exist, we are, with 
Lord Westbury, quite prepared to admit. That the common law 
can for many years assume any other form than a digest of cases, 
we very much doubt. It is most gratifying to see that Government 
seems inclined to undertake the Herculean task of reducing the 1,200 
volumes of reports to such a digest; but this work ought not for a 
moment to interfere with the far easier and equally pressing task of 
moulding the statute law into what, as far as it goes, ought to be a 
real code. This is quite within the power of the Government, and 
this we have a right to demand. 


(1) This remark is painfully true even of the writers of the best text books in prac- 


tice: and, in the domain of theory, even the great work of Mr. Austin is deformed by 
countless cross-divisions. 
z2 
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Under the present system there are sixteen or seventeen Acts 
which tell one how to get married:' a few years ago an Act of 
Parliament was solemnly passed (21 & 22 Vic., c. 26), to repeal 
the 6 Anne, c. 5, 33 G. IL, ¢. 20, and part of 39 & 40 G. IIL, 
all of which had been repealed by 1 & 2 Vic., c. 48; and in 1842 
the Court of Queen’s Bench considered minutely the 2 & 3 Ed. VI., 
c. 24, which had been repealed fourteen years previously. And yet 
every Englishman is presumed to know the laws of his country. 

Leaving, therefore, out of consideration the question of a digest of 
the common law, itself a subject of vast magnitude; leaving also out of 
consideration the question of the ultimate unification of statute law 
and common law in a symmetrical code, a subject of still wider 
magnitude ; we would insist on the importance and practicability of 
producing a perfect and elastic code of the statutes. This is to be 
accomplished by six processes. To the first two of these, “sifting” 
and “ expurgation,” the statutes have been already subjected, and we 
are of opinion that the result should be immediately given to the 
public in the shape of half a dozen volumes, containing all the living 
statute law which affects the realm of England. Such a collection 
must undergo the three further processes of “digesting,” “ consoli- 
dation,” and “ codification,” before it will be a real code. These 
processes might well be accomplished, and the final result published, 
by the end of the year 1870. 

One more process remains by which the Statute Codeis to be modified 
to meet the wants of the age; this we have called “ Revision,” by 
which we mean the method by which each year’s legislation is to be 
fitted to its place in the code, and by which the code thus modified is 
every ten years to be republished by authority. We have also 
explained that ‘“ Revision ” could not properly be carried out without 
a regularly constituted Government Department of Justice. 

THomas Erskine Hotianp. 


(1) So said Vice-Chancellor Wood at the Social Science Congress, 1859. 














THE VALLE LANDS OF VENETIA. 


Our aim in the present paper will not be to describe the city of 
Venice, her architectural display, and her fascinating historical 
reminiscences. We intend to discourse with our readers of scenes 
less familiar to the sojourner in “ fair and fruitful Italy” than are 
the stones and palaces of her now ruined cities; but we will note the 
probable fate in store for Venice. The very uniqueness of her site 
and geographical position has been in itself a principal cause of her 
former greatness, and still is the distinctive charm which fascinates 
the great mass of unartistic tourists more even than the crumbling 
grandeur of her chiselled palaces. The waters of the lagoons sur- 
rounding Venice are gradually contracting themselves within ever- 
narrowing channels, and at no very distant period the Island City 
will doubtless lose the charm arising from her peculiar isolation, and 
will be united to the mainland ; her silent and watery pathways will 
ultimately become highways and byways for the horse and his rider, 
and the stately swan-like gondola will be known only as a thing of 
the past. 

The whole of Eastern Venetia owes the wonderful fertility of her 
soil to the comparatively recent alluvial deposit left by the slowly- 
receding waters of the Adriatic. Not more than three thousand years 
before the Christian era, the waters which now scarce lave Venice’s 
marble palaces, washed up to the very foot of the lower Alps. The 
Euganean hills; the volcanic mole-hills, near Este; the picturesque 
rocky elevation near Cacavalli (the seat of the once proud house of 
Papafava); and the beautiful rock round which sweet Monsélice 
nestles, were then but islands cropping out of a vast expanse of 
sea. 

Padua (after Adria, the most ancient city of Venetia) is supposed 
to have been built upon or near the then Adriatic sea-line, and, like 
her more ancient rival Adria, she doubtless lost her maritime position 
by the gradual contraction of the sea. Even so recently as the 
commencement of the Christian era she lay in the midst of a salt 
lagoon, resembling the lagoon which now separates Venice from 
the mainland, which existed until native industry embanked the 
rivers Brenta and Baccalione, and then artificially drained the land 
on either side. 

The Adriatic and the Gulf of Genoa (now a hundred miles apart) 
probably at or about the date we have given, n.c. 3000, rolled an 
undivided ocean from the Dalmatian shore to the eastward, laving 
the northern Apennine and southern Alpine ranges ; and washed to 
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the westward the backbone of the Graian mountain-range, which runs 
parallel to the famed Cornici road. Middle and southern Italy were 
then but clusters of islands, analogous to and adjoining the present 
rock-bound shores of Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, Malta, &e. 

Influenced by volcanic inward forces, and the constant deposit 
and surface accumulation of débris from out an aqueous void, the 
first principle of matter has ever been gradually developing itself 
into continental form ; voleanic upheavings and depressions, leaving 
dry land where once was water, and (sometimes of necessity) water 
where hitherto had been dry land; but all the complex forces of 
nature, her heat and voleanic action, leading to the suppression of the 
watery element upon her surface, and the substitution, particle for 
particle, of terra-firma in its stead. As civilisation advances, we 
find her most forward promoters instinctively anticipating in every 
quarter of the globe, by scientific means, what nature is ever imper- 
ceptibly but surely accomplishing. 

The artificial drainage of bays and lagoons, yet in their transition 
state (neither altogether sea, nor yet land), is but an aiding of 
nature to throw off more quickly the superabundance of her first 
clement, and thus make room for the increase of souls upon her 
surface. 

The low-lying Campagna, situate midway between the Alps and 
the Apennines (known familiarly as the Valle, or fen district of 
Venetia), is drained by the sluggish Po, which lazily meanders 
through the fruitful vine-garden of Northern Italy, and disgorges 
its turbid waters at its hydra-headed junction with the sea. In 
surmising the date of the earliest existing population inhabiting 
this district, we are carried back two thousand years B.c., and obtain 
approximate data for assuming the Pelasgie race to have been the 
first colonisers of Northern Italy, and the founders of Adria, which 
was probably built, like Venice, upon sandbanks or islands, and was 
then a port at the mouth of the Po. 

We are accustomed to regard the Roman as the founder of Italy’s 
civilisation, but his greatest achievements in constructive architec- 
ture were anticipated by the Egypto-Assyrian craftsmen, and it 
would be more proper to speak of the Latin as a clever adapter of 
the results of a previous civilisation to his own more particular 
wants, than as a projector of original ideas in the realms of manipu- 
lative art, or more positive science. 

We wish to draw the reader’s attention to the fact that innumerable 
relics are constantly being discovered which have proved equally 
durable—in all their apparent fragility—with the walls of many 
Roman cities. These relics of pre-Roman civilisation, although 
most interesting to the philosopher and the antiquary, belong to the 
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mythological pre-historic period, and are necessarily more vague in 
their story, and less interesting to the casual observer, than the 
towering massiveness of Roman masonry, or the graceful statuary 
chiselled by the hand of genius. 

The civilisation of the Assyrian race has left its impress on the 
land it inhabited: the traditions of numerous Eastern nations have 
survived the dark ages of pre-historic and medizyval gloom, and are 
now readable by aid of that “dim religious light” which illuminates 
the sacred history of all time. The Egyptian hieroglyphics portray 
human life in its varied phases as it “lived and moved and had its 
being” in the twenty thousand inhabited cities which Herodotus 
informs us existed three thousand years ago in the land of the 
sacred Nile; we have no historic lore relating to Italy’s earliest 
civilisation, no stately monuments of her greatness carved with the 
traditional symbols of what she was in pre-Roman days, but we Lave 
the remnants of pottery of Pelasgic and Etruscan manufacture, which 
ure dug up in considerable quantities in the vicinity of Adria ; and each 
of these tiny fragments, beautiful and complete in its every figure, tells 
its own story—tells of the habits and customs of the people of those 
days —enables, as it were, the thoughtful examiner to rehabilitate the 
silent spirit of the tomb, to reclothe its occupant with the attributes 
of thought, of taste, of power, which constituted its individuality 
during the short span of its mundane existence four thousand years 
ugo. We are surprised at the originality of design, the multipli- 
city of subject-matter for study contained in the numerous articles 
of earthenware. Bowls ornamented with exquisite groupings from 
nature—the athlete, the water-carrier, the husbandman, the graceful 
nymph, the sturdy artisan, repeat themselves in every form. The 
mule is portrayed as the beast of burden; the horse, caparisoned 
and haughty, with stately tread carries the mailed warrior to the 
battle-field, or with more agile gracefulness (bearing the hunter 
in the chase) pursues the nimble fawn or the antlered deer. We 
may well wonder at the beautiful proportions of the horse, the 
anatomy so carefully studicd and preserved, the lines of beauty so 
faithfully and exquisitely rendered by a few strokes of the engraver’s 
tool. 

Numerous and elegant as are the articles adapted solely for 
domestic purposes, there are others which were evidently designed 
for religious use, and have the appearance of greater artistic skill, 
and contain larger groupings of symbolic figures ; such, for example, 
as the priest with flowing beard presiding at the sacrificial altar ; 
processions of animals, apparently for the purpose of such sacrifices, &c. 
In all we find an amount of symmetrical ornamentation rivalling 
the pictorial art of the Greek. 
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It is noticeable that the Pelasgic relics are found in an entirely 
different alluvial strata from that in which the Etruscan are buried, 
and three feet below it; whilst the latter again lie six feet under the 
black bog deposit from which the Roman vases and the innumerable 
relics of the historic period have been excavated. The existence of these 
three distinct deposits has given rise to the supposition that Adria 
has been swept away three distinct times by the bursting of the 
pre-existing banks of the Po, and refounded by the succeeding race 
on the ruins of the past. We are thus enabled to distinguish the 
handiwork of the Pelasgian from that of his successor, and we find 
him excelling in his method of burning in the colours, which time 
has proved to have been more enduring than the method employed 
by the Etruscan potter. At the same time we must give the palm 
to the Etruscan workman, for he was undoubtedly the more accom- 
plished potter, he having used a finer composition for hardening 
his clay. One remarkable peculiarity is observable in the composi- 
tion of the Pelasgian designer to which neither the Etruscan nor 
the Greek or Roman can lay claim, viz., that no one idea, no single 
figure, curve, or primary principle of ornamentation is reproduced 
in a duplicate form: each separate ewer or bowl displays an inex- 
haustible originality of design. Here we will also note the fact, which 
may or may not be new to those who have studied the subject, that 
the Etruscan seems generally to have completed his work of orna- 
mentation before the glaze was burnt in, whilst the Pelasgian has 
evidently, in many cases, put the finishing touches to his after that 
process had been perfected. 

It is only during the last few years that the excavations near 
the bed of the Po have been commenced (at the supposed site of 
the ancient city, two miles from the present one, and at various other 
points). As yet no traces have been discovered of architectural 
foundations, so that we can form no certain conclusion as to the 
antiquity of the first “ o/tra-Po” city of Adria. We may presume 
that if any such architectural traces should be found, they will 
correspond with similar Etruscan ruins already discovered in other 
portions of central Italy; indeed it is confidently anticipated by 
the enterprising scholar who is conducting the research, that such 
will shortly be discovered. 

Adria the modern—no more a seaport—is now the centre of a 
vast level, intersected by the meandering Brenta, the fast-flowing 
Adige, and the listless, turbid Po. Large tracts still remain morass, 
the haunt of the wild fowl, the home of the eel cultivator. Long, 
straight Roman roads, poplared on either hand, with undeviating 
regularity ; deep sunken fosses full of surface-water of an inky 
darkness ; even the very wildness of the tout ensemble has an air 
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of novelty, a dash of romantic association, which more than counter- 
acts the monotony of the scene. One can wander for hours together, 
mile after mile, and not see the vestige of human habitation ; every- 
where silence,—on the earth and in the sky,—broken only by the 
distant caw-caw of the raven, by the sudden rise of a heron ora 
stork with heavy indecisive flutter, as if his aerial apparatus were 
rusty and out of joint. 

A long residence in Northern Italy—years spent in social inter- 
course with the contadini, have familiarised the writer with phases 
of social life, and with the national peculiarities of a shy and 
suspicious people, too long accustomed to espionage and treachery 
to allow willingly to a foreigner the privilege of entiée within the 
sanctum of the domestic circle. 

The crushing, soul-degrading efforts of despotism have distorted 
honest patriotism into a rash risking of body and soul in blind 
antagonism to the powers that be. Citizen hatred of priest and 
monk has ceased to combat the anomalies with which Romanism has 
clogged and fettered the early Catholic Church ; now religion her- 
self is brought into contempt, the sneer of the scoffer is substi- 
tuted for the protest of the reformer. The “contadini” (or small 
landed proprietors), on the other hand, remain in statu quo. Political 
agitation and the latitudinarianism of social and religious discontent 
have not yet uprooted their fidelity to the Church of Rome. The 
country inhabitants scattered over the fair compagna still regard the 
rural priest as their spiritual superior ; whilst reverencing him only 
in proportion to the honesty, sincerity, and consistency of his life and 
example The “ Parroco,” the “ Archiprete,’ has perhaps more 
influence for good or for evil over the mass of the Italian population 
than the clergyman of any other European country; and far be it 
from us to under-estimate that influence, or to insinuate that it is not 
for good. Fully to analyse it, we must separate the elements of which 
it is composed. We must bear in mind that the Jesuit, the Capuchin, 
the Dominican friar, and the other orders of padri and monachi, do 
not necessarily come into direct contact with the people at large. 
The clergy proper consist of the Monsignori (archbishops, bishops, 
and canons) and the Don-reverendos (parochial and vicarial) in their 
various grades, and they alone can be called the pastors of the people. 
That many of these are earnest, pious men not even their enemies 
will deny ; but their usefulness is counteracted by the negative effect 
of that dogmatism and dependence on ceremonial ritualism which is 
forced upon them by the canons of their Church, bringing down 
the highest intellect to the level of the veriest ignoramus whom 
episcopal hands have ordained, and rendering the most zealous virtually 
powerless. 
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As in France, so in Italy, it is the citizen who alone is the 
political agitator; the contadino is essentially conservative; con- 
tented with the religion of his forefathers, he has learnt to accom- 
modate himself to foreign political rule, and uses the very name of 
Cittadino as synonymous with socialist and revolutionnaire. 

It may be interesting to the reader to describe the occupation of 
the country population inhabiting the valle lands of Southern Venetia 
during the winter months, when the tillage of the soil, the culture of 
the vine, the production of rice and maize, and the rearing of silk- 
worms no longer claim their undivided attention. Then the whole 
district becomes the rendezvous of sportsmen ; wild ducks and geese 
congregate by hundreds of thousands, and the yield to the proprietors 
of vast districts of morass is considerable. 

A water-tight decoy-pit sunk in the midst of an area of several 
acres of lagoon, hides away half-a-dozen of the sportsmen, who there 
await the signal, when a simultaneous discharge carries death and 
destruction among the feathery crowd which ususpectingly comes 
within their range. Each sportsman is entitled to a certain propor- 
tion of the game, but the greater part is sold for the benefit of the 
proprietor of the morass; thus the sporting value is no doubt great, 
but not to be compared with the produce of the lagoon. It is the 
eel-fisheries of the Romagna and the Venetian marshes to which the 
people principally turn their winter attention; these are conducted 
on a very extensive scale, and supply the demand during Lent of all 
good Catholics in Spain, Southern France, Austria, Dalmatia, and 
Italy itself. 

It isa remarkable fact, and one probably of more than passing 
interest, that until within the last few years of quasi Italian unity, 
the principal eel and fresh-water fisheries were either the absolute 
property of the Pope, or had to pay tribute to the Holy See. Its 
revenue derived therefrom is said to have been enormous. 

We do not know the date of the prohibition of flesh, or rather the 
substitution of fish in its stead, on the Friday and Saturday and 
during the forty days of Lent, but it looks as though such a substi- 
tution of fish for flesh was not wholly disinterested on the part of the 
first sovereign Pontiff who originated this system, and we may sur- 
mise that the date of the practical development of the Papal monopoly 
over the fishy tribe coincides with that at or about which the first 
articles relative to fasts and Lent observances were proclaimed by 
il Papa of centuries gone by. 

At the present day, although landed proprietors well know the 
advantages resulting from artificial drainage, and are reclaiming vast 
tracts year by year, yet, partly from want of capital, partly from the 
absence of speculative energy in the Italian character, and perhaps still 
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more owing to the profitable nature of the eel culture itself, there are 
thousands upon thousands of acres of fresh-water lagoon lying between 
Chioggia and Comacchio, which have been from time immemorial the 
breeding grounds of the eel, and still remain under piscatorial culture. 

From Chioggia southwards runs the stupendous sea-wall, built by 
order of the Venetian republic, to prevent the encroachments of the 
sea. It is immediately inland of this massive embankment that the 
most productive eel grounds are situated. We will describe one with 
which we are familiar, containing a surface area of 800 acres, lying 
to the eastward of Ariano, between the mouths of the Po, known 
respectively as /a bocca di Levante and la bocca della Maestra. This 
lagoon is sheltered to the eastward by the sea-wall, and upon the other 
sides by artificial embankments. 

Between the eastern border and the sea line a communication is 
maintained by means of a wide deep foss, about a mile in length, 
with sluice gates at either end. 

When Christmas approaches and a dark winter’s night conjures up 
the spirit of the storm from out the usually calm and playful Adriatic, 
then is the time when the eel-gardener and his men await the moment 
for gathering in their annual crops. _ 

Imagine, if you can, reader, such a night. A stiffsea-breeze blowing 
(not as in England, a north-wester—inthe Adriatic and Mediterranean 
it is the south-easter which the mariner most dreads); a murky 
blackness, throwing even the inky morass into deeper gloom ; a wild 
tempestuous sea foaming, and moaning, and lashing in impotent fury 
the low line of the western coast. At high tide, in the darkness of 
the night, the flood-gates are opened, and in burst the salt-water 
waves. Gurgling and heaving, with tumultuous force, onward they 
flow ; perceptibly loud is the noise of their coming, above the sound 
of the wind or the creaking of the willows. Onward, still onward, 
the briny water rushes to mingle with the aqua dolce of the inward 
lagoon. 

Scarce has the salt stream made half its distance, when the lagoon 
seems instinct with life; its waters seething and boiling, at first low 
and indistinct, then gradually more stirring and confused, until its 
surface disgorges myriads of the eely tribe, converging towards the 
point where the sea-water must meet them. With surprising quick- 
ness they roll onwards through the rapidly narrowing channel, the 
noise they make becoming absolutely appalling. Vast balls of inter- 
twined millions choke the course of the stream, and rise high above 
the surface, as they struggle onward towards the inflowing tide, 
which, with marvellous instinct, they have scented long before it has 
made half the distance between them and the open sea. When the 
water has become thoroughly brackish, wire-work sluice-gates are 
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drawn across the dyke, and the whole produce of the lagoon is con- 
centrated within an area of half an acre of space. Then commences 
the take, as we may term it; day and night relays of men haul out of 
the water and assort the eels. A large proportion are immediately 
skinned for salting and pickling, others are shipped off alive in 
trading vessels (native and foreign) waiting to receive them, 
whilst the smaller ones and the breed eels are thrown back into the 
water. 

The process of unravelling the knotted heaps requires great expert- 
ness and a sharp knife. While the writer was watching this singular 
and interesting scene, one of the fishermen, with that quickness of 
imaginative adaptation which distinguishes the Pescatore of the 
Adriatic, remarked to him, “ Mi pare che questo e un vero Nodo 
Gordiano!” <A Gordian knot indeed it seemed to be! 

Apropos to the subject: the Venetian fisherman is a rare specimen 
of his kind; after years spent on board his little fishing smack, he 
will suddenly relinquish his seafaring life and turn oyster-hawker 
(while oysters are in season), and venditore di sorbetto, or roba dolce, 
during the other months of the year. Such characters are known 
familiarly as “ Chioggiotti,’” and wander from town to town, fre- 
quenting the trattoria and Jocanda, ever ready to bandy jokes or spin 
a yarn for the amusement of their avventéri. 

These Chioggiotti are the inhabitants of a thickly-populated group 
of islands, or rather sandbanks, lying south-west of Venice. Chioggia, 
from which they take their name, is the largest of these islands ; it 
contains about 25,000 inhabitants, and lies adjacent to the mainland, 
with which it will shortly be connected by a series of four bridges, now 
in course of construction. The inhabitants are a people quite distinct 
from the Venetians, and we incline to regard them as descendants of 
the Pelasgian or Etrurian races, who inhabited the neighbouring 
districts in pre-Roman days. In their physiognomy, in their costume, 
and in their general habits of life, they differ entirely from any other 
people of the Italian peninsula; the women are remarkable for their 
well-developed forms and commanding features, betokening robust 
and healthy physical organisation, and their costume is strikingly 
picturesque ; whilst the men are sober, frugal, and industrious, occu- 
pying themselves in fishing and market-gardening. Each family 
estimates its wealth by the number of its fishing smacks and the 
extent of the campi it has under potato, cauliflower, and asparagus 
culture. 

The grand sight in Chioggia is its fish-market, a sight unique of 
its kind in Europe. From the time the sale of fish commences the 
scene is one of the most animated imaginable, if we can call that 
animation the peculiar characteristic of which is si/ence. Each fishing- 
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smack as it arrives off the port transfers its cargo to a canoe-tender, 
which swiftly threads the watery pathway, and shoots alongside the 
riviera della Pescheria. The fish is carried from the boat by the 
facchini della Piazza, and assorted upon marble slabs—the small fish 
in heaps, the large fish side by side; the auctioneer, having attached 
a number to each lot, and entered them in his book, is ready to receive 
the bids of the intended purchasers, who are waiting to take them 
to the different inland markets. The whole proceeding now assumes an 
air of indescribable mystery to the uninitiated stranger : in the midst 
of a dream-like silence dealer after dealer steps up to the auctioneer, 
whispers in his car the price he is willing to give for each lot as it is 
announced, and then retires. When all have apparently whispered 
their bid, and a last pantomimie appeal for yet another offer has been 
made, the name of the highest bidder and the price he has offered is 
noted in the book. As lot after lot is thus disposed of, the auctioneer 
scribbles a duplicate card, and throws it to a deputy, who announces 
the purchaser te whom it has been assigned. 

Boat-load after boat-load arrives, and is disposed of by silent 
auction, without a word being spoken audibly by either auctioneer or 
bidder, and with a celerity perfectly surprising; thus fish to the 
value of thousands of florins are daily distributed amongst the 
Lombardo- Venetian markets, which are dependent upon this singular 
and isolated community for their supply of fish, oysters, and other 
Srutto del mare, as well as for the first choice vegetables of the season. 
We have eaten many varieties of fish in Chioggia which are unknown 
west of the Straits of Gibraltar, and are probably even rarely met 
with except in the immediate vicinity of the Venetian lagoons. The 
quaint and thoroughly national albergo and Jocanda known as the 
“ Giardino,” with its ample bowling-green and vine-festooned alcove, 
prides itself upon the excellence of its cuisine. 

At the Tavola Rotunda the bill-of-fare will include the delicious 
cannocei, fricasseed cuttlefish, salmon-trout from the Brenta, dog-fish 
steaks, fried land-snails, and roast tun (veal-like in its consistency, 
with a very peculiar phosphoric smell and taste). The traveller may 
rely upon finding every seasonable variety of fish and fowl, not 
excepting the delicious and delicate little frogs, so favourite a dish 
with every one in Italy ; he may order, as extras, a crab or a dozen 
of oysters, the latter very inferior to those of Naples and our own 
“natives,” owing probably to the greater density of the Adriatic Sea, 
and the larger proportion of phosphorus and iodine which it holds in 
solution. 

The equine race is more uncommon in Chioggia than in “la bella 
Venezia” itself; for, notwithstanding the generally-received idea 
that the bronze horses of St. Mark’s are the only horses of which the 
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island city can boast, the fact is that two riding-schools exist in the 
neighbourhood of the Venetian arsenal, with extensive exercise- 
grounds adjoining, where the signori can enjoy equestrian exercise 
lens going over to the mainland ; but in Chioggia, although there 
are sovnid miles of almost uninterrupted sandy tracts pe ae ably 
adapted for riding purposes, not a horse nor stall nor stable is to be 
found. 

Chioggia has never shared in the vicissitudes and turmoils incident 
to wars and revolutions: it was quietly evacuated by the Austrians 
in 1848, and as quietly re-occupied after the Provisional Government 
under Manin had succumbed to Marshal Radetzky and his Croatian 
whitecoats. 

Since 1859 the citizen youths of Venetia have invariably fled from 
the hated Austrian conscription to join the ranks of Victor Emmanuel’s 
army. Numerous as have been the stratagems resorted to, to aid their 
flight by those who have drawn the fatal number, perhaps no rus: 
was so long successful as that in which they were aided by the 
Chioggian fisherman, who would row his craft up the Canal Bianco 
as far inland as Adria or Cavarzere, and take on board these patriotic 
deserters, concealing them in the shrouds or clewing them within 
the mainsails to the mast; then he would drop down again with the 
current, row out to sea, oni make for an Italian port, landing them 
under the protection of the Bandi¢ra d’Italia—the red, green, and 
white colours of liberty common alike to the Ilungarian and the 
Italian patriot. Every Englishman may well join in the Italian’s 
joy at the thought that those colours will in a few days replace the 
yellow and black which now flutter over Venetia’s noble Piazza ; and 
in the fervent prayer that they may soon float—sign of the realisa- 
tion of Italian unity—over the proud Capitol of Rome ! 

The canal Bianco and the canal which connects the Adige, at 
Cavarzere, with the Chioggian lagoons, together with its rasaifien- 
tions (north-westward to Conchi on the Beviti, south-eastward to 
Adria and the Po) serve not only as facilities for navigation, but 
ure the great arteries which receive the surplus water from the 
numerous high-level canals which intersect the districts under 
artificial drainage. Steam-power drainage machinery is now busy 
at work on many private estates through the whole of the Valle 
lands bordering the Po—from Ferrara and Ponte Lagoscuro to its 
mouths—and vast tracts of country which, undrained, are worthless, 
except for eel culture, have become the richest and most productive 
arable land in Europe. 





Apart from the first cost of machinery, the expenses of drainage 
ure very small ; the entire supervision of the pumping-cngines and 
the other apparatus employed in the various districts, is in the hands 
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of an English civil engineer, whose staff consists of two engine 
drivers and two stokers for each district; these are employed (in 
relays) night and day, from November to March—tfive months out 
of the twelve; but during the remainder of the year, the engine- 
houses are locked up, and the subordinates are free to “drive” the 
agricultural steam implements of husbandry, which are coming so 
generally into use upon the Lombardo-Venetian rice, maize, and 
corn plantations. The abstract advantages resulting from the use 
of steam in agriculture are peculiarly applicable to the culture of 
immense tracts of country, where thousands of acres (camp) are 
undivided even by fosses, and allow the ploughman to turn up his 
furrows in unbroken lines stretching as far as the eye can reach. 
Where the crops are so various and abundant, the economy in 
labour when steam is used is more apparent in Italy than in England. 
With the exception of the rice crop—which requires careful atten- 
tion during nine months of the year—the great demand for labour 
is necessarily, as in every country, at seed time and harvest ; but 
Venetia has no extra population to rely on during harvest; her 
farmers must support the full complement of hands necessary for 
the busiest season, during the whole of the year. Now the steam- 
engine not only supersedes a largée proportion of the extra hands 
in the busy months, but can be turned to profitable account in the 
additional branches of industry which necessarily belong to Venetian 
farming; silk is much more profitably disposed of in the spool than 
in the cocoon; and the hemp grown on the estate is usually made 
into twine and rope, and sold in the finished state; whilst flax is 
spun and woven upon the premises, to be sold piecemeal along with 
the twine and rope, the farina di polénta, the corn and the wine, at the 
weekly mercdto or the annual fair: and all these multitudinous 
processes, simple in themselves, are very materially facilitated by the 
substitution of steam-power for hand labour., 

The Venetian farmer and small landed proprietor of the present 
century differs but little in his mode of life and habits of thought, 
from his ancestor who flourished during the Republic’s palmiest days, 
but he lacks that prosperity which aristocratic influence and princely 
munificence alone can foster and keep alive. Venetia is now slumber- 
ing in lethargic unconsciousness of her former greatness ; her rural 
palaces are moss-grown and deserted, where once the Signori Nobili 
with stately presence and lordly tread vied one with the other in 
sympathising and kindly help towards struggling talent however 
unfortunate—genius however crude and unfledged. Ruin and decay 
have stamped their impress on all Venetia’s once prosperous cities ; 
her intellectual capital, Padua, that ancient seat of learning, within 
whose massive walls savants of every clime once studied; where 
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Galileo in sombre mood spent solitary midnight hours watching 
the stars from aloft, in his dreary dormitory over the Porta Bassano ; 
where Giotto first shone forth, the great master of the early Italian 
school, a grand genius, deeply endowed with that luminous faith- 
worship which alone can lead its votary to high and enduring 
excellence in the sublimest pathway of historic art. Padua the 
modern had her University without students, her noble palaces 
converted into barracks for the Austrian soldiery, while her sons 
were exiled and proscribed, or moodily vegetated at home in listless 
apathy, awaiting the moment for open revolt. 

Commerce, enterprise, there was none ; city life was a blank ; every 
one naturally doubted the good faith of his neighbour, where every 
fourth man was a spy. He who will study the character of the 
Venetian must accompany him to his rilleggiatiuo, when he is no 
longer the citizen, but has assumed the character pro tem. of contadino : 
there is he happy as the day is long, surrounded by his family, and 
his trusted rural dependants; he is genial, sociable, hospitable, 
unsuspicious, and kindly hearted. 

We believe that a noble future is in store for the Venetians. 
United to their great Italian fatherland they are destined once 
more to show their prowess as of old on the world’s arena of 
art and science, and keen commercial strife. The work of recon- 
struction will no doubt still be tedious and disheartening at times. 


Italy’s worst enemies have ever been her own renegade sons, who 
have betrayed her for the gold of the stranger; but a strong 
executive hand will exterminate, root and branch, the treacherous 
members within her border; and the political spy and the dastardly 


informer will no longer dare to set brother against brother and house 
against house. 


Henry Ecroyp. 














MIRACLES NO PROOFS. 


Ir is the lot of every book which attempts to treat the origin and progress of 
Christianity in a sober and scientific spirit, to meet with unsparing attacks. 
Critics in plenty are always to be found who, possessed with the idea that the 
entire significance and value of the Christian religion are demolished unless 
we regard it as a sort of historical monstrosity, are only too eager to subject 
the offending work to a scathing scrutiny, displaying withal a modicum of 
righteous indignation at the unblushing heresy of the author, not unmixed 
with a little scornful pity at his inability to believe very preposterous stories 
upon very meagre evidence. Like all ‘‘ conservative” performances, polemics 
of this sort haye doubtless their function. They serve to purge scientific 
literature of the awkward and careless statements too often made by writers 
not sufficiently instructed or cautious, which in the absence of hostile criticism 
would probably get accepted by the unthinking reader along with the truths 
which they accompany. Most scientific and philosophical works have their 
defects; and it is fortunate that there is such a thing as dogmatic ardour in 
the world, ever sharpening its wits to the utmost, that it may spy each lurking 
inaccuracy and ruthlessly drag it to light. But this useful spirit is wont to 
lead those who are inspired by it to shoot beyond the mark, and after pointing 
out the errors of others, to commit fresh mistakes of their own. In the skilfu! 
criticism of M. Renan’s work on the Apostles, in No. 29 of the ForTNIGHTLY 
REVIEW there is now and then a vulnerable spot through which a controversial 
shaft may perhaps be made to pierce. 

It may be true that Lord Lyttelton’s tract on the Conversion of St. Paul, 
as Dr. Johnson and Mr. Rogers have said, has never yet been refuted; but 
if I may judge from my own recollection of the performance, I should say that 
this must be because no competent writer ever thought it worth his pains to 
seriously criticise it. Its argument contains about as much solid consistency 
asa distended balloon, and collapses as readily at the first puncture. It attempts 
to prove, first, that the conversion of St. Paul cannot be made intelligible 
except on the assumption that there was a miracle in the case; and, secondly, 
that if Paul was converted by a miracle, the truth of Christianity is impregnable. 
Now, if the first of these points be established, the demonstration is not yet 
complete, for the second point must be proved independently. But if the first 
point be overthrown, the second loses its prop, and falls likewise. 

Great efforts are therefore made to show that no natural influences could 
have intervened to bring about a change in the feelings of Paul. He was 
violent, ‘‘ thorough,” unaffected by pity or remorse; and accordingly he could 
not have been so completely altered as he was, had he not actually beheld the 
risen Christ: such is the argument which Mr. Rogers deems so conclusive. I 
do not believe that from any of Paul’s own assertions we are entitled to positively 
affirm that no shade of remorse had ever crossed his mind previous to the vision 
near Damascus. But waiving this point, I do maintain that, granting Paul’s 
feelings to have been as Mr. Rogers thinks they were, his conversion is inex- 
plicable, even on the hypothesis of a miracle. He that is determined not to 


believe, will not believe, though one should rise from the dead. To make Paul 
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2 believer, it was not enough that he should meet his Lord face to face: he 
must have been already prepared to believe. Otherwise he would have easily 
found means of explaining the miracle from his own point of view. Ie would 
certainly have attributed it to the wiles of the demon, even as the Pharisees 
are said to have done with regard to the miraculous cures performed by Jesus. 
A “miraculous” occurrence in those days did not astonish as it would at 
present. ‘‘ Miracles” were rather the order of the day, and in fact were 
lavished with such extreme bounty on all hands, that their convincing power 
was very slight. Neither side ever thought of disputing the reality of the 
miracles supposed to be performed on the other: but each side considered the 
miracles of its antagonist to be the work of diabolic agencies. Such being 
the case, it is useless to suppose that Paul could have distinguished between a 
true and a false miracle, or that areal miracle could of itself have had any 
effect in inducing him to depart from his habitual course of belief and action. 
As far as Paul’s mental operations were concerned, it could have made no 
difference whether he met with his future Master in person, or merely 
encountered him in a vision. The sole point to be considered is whether or 
not he believed in the Divine character and authority of the event which had 
happened. What the event might have really been was of no practical con- 
sequence to him or to any one else. What he believed it to be was of the first 
importance. And since he did believe that he had been divinely summoned 
to cease persecuting, and commence preaching the new faith, it follows that 
his state of mind must have been more or less affected by circumstances other 
than the mere vision. Had he not been ripe for change, neither shadow nor 
substance could have changed him. 

This view of the case is by no means so extravagant as Mr. Rogers would 
haye us suppose. There is no reason for believing that Paul’s character was 
essentially different afterwards from what it had been before. The very fervour 
which caused him, as a Pharisee, to exclude all but orthodox Jews from the 
hope of salvation, would lead him, as a Christian, to carry the Christian idea to 
its extreme development, and admit all persons whatever to the privileges 
of the Church. The same zeal for the truth which had urged him to persecute 
the Christians unto the death, afterwards led him to spare no toil and shun no 
danger which might bring about the triumph of their cause. It must not 
be forgotten that the persecutor and the martyr are but one and the same man 
under different circumstances. He who is ready to die for his own faith will 
usually think it fair to make other men die for theirs. Men of a vehement and 
fiery temperament, moreover—such as Paul always was—never change their 
opinions slowly, never rest in philosophic doubt, never take a middle course. 
If they leaye one extreme for an instant, they are drawn irresistibly to the 
other; and usually very little is needed to work the change. The conversion 
of Omar is a striking instance in point, and has been cited by M. Renan himself. 
The character of Omar bears a strong likeness to that of Paul. Previous to 
his conversion, he was a conscientious and virulent persecutor of Moham- 
medanism.' After his conversion, he was Mohammed’s most efficient disciple, 
and it may be safely asserted that for disinterestedness and self-abnegation 
he was not inferior to the Apostle of the Gentiles. The change in his case was, 
moreover, quite as sudden and unexpected as it was with Paul; it was neither 


(1) Saint-Hilaire: “ Mahomet et le Coran,” p. 109. 
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more nor less incomprehensible; and if Paul’s conversion needs a miracle to 
explain it, Omar’s must need one likewise. But in truth, there is no difficulty 
in the case, save that which dogmatism has created. The conversions of Paul 
and Omar are paralleled by innumerable events which occur in every period 
of religious or political excitement. Far from being extraordinary, or inex- 
plicable on natural grounds, such phenomena are just what might occasionally 
be looked for. 

But, says Mr. Rogers, ‘‘Is it possible for a moment to imagine the doting 
and dreaming victim of hallucinations (which M. Renan’s theory represents 
Paul) to be the man whose masculine sense, strong logic, practical prudence, 
and high administrative talent, ‘appear in the achievements of his life, and in 
the Epistles he has left behind him?” M. Renan’s theory does not, however, 
represent Paul as the ‘victim of hallucinations” to a greater degree than 
Mohammed. The latter, as every one knows, laboured during much of his 
life under almost constant ‘‘ hallucination ;”: yet ‘‘ masculine sense, strong 
logic,” &c., were qualities quite as conspicuous in him as in St. Paul. 

Here, as throughout his essay, Mr. Rogers shows himself totally unable to 
comprehend the mental condition of men in past ages. If an Apostle has a 
dream or sees a vision, and interprets it according to the ideas of his time 
and country, instead of according to the ideas of scientific England in the nine- 
teenth century, Mr. Rogers thinks he must needs be mad: and when, according 
to the well-known law that mental excitement is contagious,’ several persons 
are said to have concurred in interpreting some phenomenon supernaturally, 
Mr. Rogers cannot see why so many people should all go mad at once! ‘*To 
go mad,” in fact, is his favourite designation for a mental act, which nearly 
all the human race must have habitually performed until quite modern times ; 
the act of mistaking subjective impressions for outward realities. The disposition 
to regard all strange phenomena as manifestations of supernatural power was 
universally prevalent in the first century of Christianity, and long after. 
Neither greatness of intellect nor thoroughness of scepticism gave exemption. 
Even Julius Cyesar, the greatest practical genius that ever lived, was somewhat 
superstitious, despite his atheism and his vigorous common sense. It is too 
often argued that the prevalence of scepticism in the Roman Empire must have 
made men scrupulous about accepting miracles. Nothing of the kind. Nothing 
but physical science ever drives out miracles: mere doctrinal scepticism is 
powerless to doit. In the age of the apostles, little if any radical distinctior: 
was drawn between a miracle and an ordinary occurrence. No one supposed 
a miracle to be an infraction of the laws of nature, for no one had a clear idea 
that there were such things as laws of nature. A miracle was simply an extra- 
ordinary act, exhibiting the power of the person who performed it. Blank, 
indeed, would the Evangelists have looked, had any one told them what an 
enormous theory of systematic meddling with nature was destined to grow out 
of their beautiful and artless narratives. 

The incapacity to appreciate this frame of mind renders the current argu- 
ments in behalf of miracles utterly worthless. From the fact that Celsus and 
others never denied the reality of the Christian miracles, it is commonly inferred 
that those miracles must have actually happened. The same argument would, 
however, equally apply to the miracles of Apollonius and Simon Magus, for 

(1) Hecker’s “ Epidemics of the Middle Ages,” pp. 87—152. 
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the Christians never denied the reality of these. What these facts really prove 
is that the state of human intelligence was as I have just described it: and the 
inference to be drawn from them is that no miraculous account emanating 
from an author of such a period is worthy of serious attention. When 
Mr. Rogers supposes that if the miracles had not really happened they would 
have been challenged, he is assuming that a state of mind existed in which it 
was possible for miracles to be challenged ; and thus commits an anachronism 
as monstrous as if he had attributed the knowledge of some modern invention, 
such as steamboats, to those early ages. 

Mr. Rogers seems to complain of M. Renan for ‘“ quietly assuming” that 
miracles are invariably to be rejected. Certainly a historian of the present 
day who should not make such an assumption would betray his lack of the 
proper qualifications for his profession. It is not considered necessary for every 
writer to begin his work by setting out to prove the first principles of criticism. 
They are taken for granted. And, as M. Renan justly says, a miracle is one 
of those things which must be disbelieved until it is proved. The onus probandi 
lies on the asserter of a fact which conflicts with universal experience. Never- 
theless, the great number of intelligent persons who, even now, from dogmatic 
reasons, accept the New Testament miracles, forbids that they should be passed 
over in silence like similar phenomena elsewhere narrated. But, in the present 
state of historical science, the arguing against miracles is, as Colet remarked 
of his friend Erasmus’s warfare against the Thomists and Scotists of Cam- 
bridge, ‘‘a contest more necessary than glorious or difficult.” To be satis- 
fuctorily established, a miracle needs at least to be recorded by an eye-witness ; 
and the mental attainments of the witness need to be thoroughly known besides. 
Unless he has a clear conception of the difference between the natural and the 
unnatural order of events, his testimony, however unimpeachable on the score 
of honesty, is still worthless. To say that this condition was fulfilled by those 
who described the New Testament miracles, would be absurd. And in the face 
of what German criticism has done for the carly Christian documents, it 
would be an excess of temerity to assert that any one of the supernatural 
accounts contained in them rests on contemporary authority. Of all history, 
the miraculous part should be attested by the strongest testimony, whereas 
it is invariably attested by the weakest. And the paucity of miracles wherever 
we haye contemporary records, as in the case of primitive Islamism, is a most 
significant fact. 

In attempting to defend his principle of never accepting a miracle, M. Renan 
has indeed got into a sorry plight, and Mr. Rogers, in controverting him, has 
not greatly helped the matter. By stirring M.:Renan’s bemuddled pool, 
Mr. Rogers has only bemuddled it the more. Neither of these excellent 
writers seems to suspect that transmutation of species, the geologic develop- 
ment of the earth, and other like phenomena, do not present features conflicting 
with ordinary experience. Sir Charles Lyell and Mr. Darwin would be greatly 
astonished to be told that their theories of inorganic and organic evolution 
involyed any agencies not known to exist in the present course of nature. 
The great achievement of these writers has been to show that all past changes 
of the earth and its inhabitants are to be explained as resulting from the 
continuous action of causes like those now in operation, and that throughout 
there has been nothing even faintly resembling a miracle. M. Renan may 
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feel perfectly safe in extending his principle back to the beginning of things : 
and Mr. Rogers’s argument, even if yalid against M. Renan, does not help his 
own case in the least. 

On many points indeed, M. Renan has laid himself open to pretty severe 
criticism, and on many other points he has furnished good handles to his 
orthodox opponents. His views in regard to the authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel and the Acts are not likely to be endorsed by many scholars : and his 
revival of the rationalistic absurdities of Paulus merits in most instances all 
that Mr. Rogers has said about it. As was said at the outset, orthodox criticisms 
upon heterodox books are always welcome. They do excellent service. And 
with the feeling which impels their authors to defend their fayourite dogmas with 
every available weapon of controversy, I for one can heartily sympathise. Their 
zeal in upholding what they consider the truth is greatly to be respected and 
admired. But so much cannot always be said for the mode of argumentation 
they adopt, which too often justifies M. Renan’s description, when he says, 
‘“‘Raisonnements triomphants sur des choses que l’adversaire n’a pas dites, 
cris de victoire sur des erreurs qu'il n’a pas commises, rien ne parait déloyal a 
celui qui croit tenir en main les intéréts de la vérité absolue.” 

Joun FISKE. 





SONNET. 


BecavsE I failed, shall I asperse the End 
With scorn or doubt, my failure to excuse ? 
*Gainst arduous truth my feeble falseness use, 

Like that worst foe, a vain splenetic friend ? 

Didst deem, self-amorous fool! the High would bend 
If that thy utmost stature proved too small ? 
What though it be? Some other is more tall. 

The End is fixed. Have faith. The means will mend. 
Failures but carve a pathway to success ; 

Our force is many, so our aim be one; 
The foremost drop ; on, those behind must press. 
What boots my doing, so the deed be done ? 

Let my poor body lie beneath the breach. 

I clomb and fell; who stand on me, will reach. 


ALFRED AUSTIN. 


FLORENCE, slug. 16th, 1866. 
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The political campaign has begun this year rather earlier than usual, and 
some of our most distinguished characters haye already been uttering their 
sentiments on the great topic of Reform, which will leave the country no peace 
until some settlement of the question has been arrived at. A few years ago 
republican government was on its trial in America, and its success seemed to be 
uncertain. There was then a lull in the Reform movement in England, and a 
very moderate measure would have satisfied its supporters. That time, how- 
ever, was allowed to slip away, to the regret of many adyocatcs of moderate 
progress, and now the demands of the unenfranchised are increasing in propor- 
tion to the delay. The United States have exhibited a wealth, a strength, an 
organisation, a temperance and moderation after their great successes, which show 
that universal suffrage and the freest institutions are compatible with a well- 
ordered state, where life and property are secure, and that an elected president is 
able to sustain the honour of the country, and to keep up a military and a naval 
array which can vie with those of the proudest monarchies of Europe. In Europe 
itself it is important to remark that the three greatest states besides ourselves, 
France, Russia, and Prussia, are under the form of government which we may 
call Ceesarain,—namely, a democracy with a monarch at its head, supported by a 
powerful army. In all these states the aristocracy and the middle classes have 
but little power. In France the influence of the Bourgeoisie fell with Louis 
Philippe; in Russia the aristocracy has received a mortal blow in the emanci- 
pation of the serfs, which was intended for this purpose, and a middle class can 
hardly be said to exist. In Prussia the feeling of the people and the institu- 
tions are democratic; Bismarck cares little for any particular form of government, 
and will join the strongest party; and the king, by sweeping away the petty 
sovereigns of Northern Germany, has given up the doctrine of the Divine right, 
and virtually made his own crown depend upon his ability to keep it on his 
head, which, in other words, means the will of his people to let it stay there. 
In England alone and in Austria are the middle and upper classes still the 
guiding power of the state. In Austria they have been most unsuccessful and 
well-nigh ruined the empire; in England their destiny is still for a short time 
in their own hands. By timely concessions they may lead a willing people; by 
endeayouring to monopolise power, they will lose their own position, reyolu- 
tionise a happy country, and destroy the British Empire. The experience of 
the last ten or fifteen years has not been such as to make people particularly 
satisfied with the use of power as it has been hitherto deposited. The sympathies 
of the old Whig ministers are narrow and confined, and they always seemed 
afraid of promoting men of ability, lest they themselves should be overshadowed. 
They had a natural affinity to mediocrity, and Parliament, elected by the middle 
classes, was little more than a lit de justice to register their edicts. 

The Crimean war was a yast failure, diplomatic, military, and naval ;¢the 
misgovernment of India led to a most dangerous rebellion which was with great 
difficulty suppressed, and its misgovernment since that time has led to a chronic 
state of discontent, not only among natives, but Europeans; add to this the 
state of our army and our navy, and the glaring deficiencies of our educational 
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system, both for the upper, the middle, and the lower classes, and we haye a 
picture which undoubtedly shows that those who have for many years past 
enjoyed the immense power attached to the Ministerial oifices have not been 
diligent servants, or thoroughly comprehended the requirements of the nation. 
It is with feelings floating through the public mind such as we have just en- 
deayoured to describe, that the autumn campaign opens to agitate for Reform. 
Mr. Bright of course leads the van, and the reform demonstration at Birmingham 
was a great success. The question as to the actual numbers which assembled 
there matters little, whether there were two millions or twenty thousand, 
because the shops were all shut, every man, woman, and child went that could 
go, and the sympathy with the movement was complete. Mr. Bright’s speech 
was admirably suited to his audience, clear, simple, and convincing, working out 
one or two prominent positions which it was impossible to gainsay. Mr. Lowe, 
he said, as the true Tory leader and guider of the great journal which virtually 
turned out the late Ministry, had libelled the working classes, and his words 
should be hung up in every workshop, to show how false were the only grounds 
on which what Mr. Bright called the Derby principle of exclusion of the working; 
classes was founded. Then came a passage, very telling, because true :-—‘‘ If 
any of you take ship and go to Canada,” he said, ‘he will find the Derby 
principle utterly repudiated; but in Canada there is no uprooting of institu- 
tions and no distinctions of property, and there is no absence of order, or 
loyalty. If you go to Australia, you will find that this Derby principle is 
unknown ; yet there reigns order as there is in this country, contentment with 
the institutions of the colonies, and regard for law and for property. If you 
go to those great and glorious colonies of this country, the United States of 
America, there you will find the people exhibiting all the virtues which belong 
to the greatest nations on the face of the earth. As you come to Lurope, you 
will find in the republic of Switzerland, in the kingdoms of Holland and 
Belgium, in Norway and Sweden, in France, and now you are about to witness 
in Germany also, a wide-spread exercise of the franchise hitherto in our time 
unknown in this country; and neither emperor, nor king, nor noble believes 
that his authority, or his interest, or his greatness, or the happiness of any one 
of his countrymen, will be jeopardised by the free admission of the people to 
their constitutional privileges. In Germany a vote is to be given to every man 
of twenty-five years of age and upwards; so that if we were to propose a 
measure that would give a vote to every man of twenty-five years and upwards 
in this country, we should not be in advance of the great country of Northern 
Germany which is now being established. What is it that we are come to in 
this country, that what is being rapidly conceded in all parts of the world is 
being persistently and obstinately refused here in England, the home of 
freedom, the mother of parliaments *’ The cause of reform has been promoted 
by this speech, and the success of the Birmingham meeting will probably lead 
to many others of a similar character. 

Mr. Gladstone also, while spending a few weeks in scenes familiarised to him 
by his old friendship with Sidney Herbert, received a congratulatory address 
and a most flattering reception from a very crowded meeting of all classes at 
Salisbury. In acknowledgment he made a temperate.speech, defending his own 
conduct about Reform, and while admitting that, he might have committed 
faults in the past, which he would endeavour to ayoid in the future, yet 
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repudiated ‘all half-hearted modes of speech and action which are undoubtedly 
in favour with certain portions of the community.” Mr. Gladstone had the 
good taste to spare poor Mr. Marsh in his own city, and to treat his successors 
to political power with fairness, at any rate in words. ‘‘If a good, honest, 
effectual measure is proposed by those now invested with the responsibilities of 
government, let us embrace it with all our hearts, looking first and fore- 
most of all, above and beyond all, to the satisfactory’ solution of the question, 
which has assumed a magnitude far above everything personal, far above every- 
thing connected with the immediate interests of party, which has become 
national and imperial in the truest sense.” Whether the Liberal party when 
Parliament meets will think any measure of reform proposed by Lord Derby to 
be “ good, honest, and effectual,’’ remains to be seen ; but statesmen in England, 
as elsewhere, always gain in power by seeming to rise above the distorting fogs 
of party. It has been a reproach to public men of late years that they haye 
appeared to fight more for place than principle, and have clung to their offices 
when strength has failed them and old age should have suggested to them a 
retirement from active struggles. We have no longer men like Wellington and 
Lansdowne, who, enjoying universal honour, and looked upon as dispassionate 
counsellors of the sovereign in the last resort, were each contented that he should 
in old age, ‘‘ evo summa cum pace frulitur, semota ab nostris rebus sejunc- 
taque longe,”’ but each old minister likes to work now up to the last hour of his 
existence. Of course this does not apply to Mr. Gladstone, now in the zenith 
of his splendid career, but he, too, has been accused of clutching too eagerly at 
every party advantage, and even attacking the absent. The fairness and good 
humour of his Salisbury speech are signs that the right balance of his mind is 
restored after the severe trials he has undergone, and if he continues the same 
tone he will find many friends flock back to him, who were somewhat scared by 
his apparent democratic thoroughness. In our opinion, Mr. Grant Duff, in 
his clever speech at the Elgin boroughs, gives us the right cry at this moment 
when he exclaims, ‘‘ Educate, educate, educate.” It is one in which all 
parties can join, and the advantages of education are eminently apparent 
in the conspicuous examples of the United States, Scotland, and Prussia. 
It seems, however, that in Scotland the systemi has flagged, and requires 
renovating ; a people which has profited so much by it is sure to do what is 
needed. But if Scotland be in need of improved education, what shall we say 
to England; and how shall we answer the severe strictures of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold in his letter to the Celts at Chester ? Well may he say, ‘‘ When I see 
the enthusiasm which these Eisteddfods can awaken in your whole people, and 
then think of the tastes, the literature, the amusements of our own lower and 
middle class, I am filled with admiration for you. We in England have come 
to that point where the continued advance and greatness of our nation is 
threatened by one cause, and one cause above all; far more than by the help- 
lessness of an aristocracy whose day is fast coming to an end; far more than 
by the rawness of a lower class whose day is only just beginning; we are 
imperilled by what I call the ‘ Philistinism’ of our middle class. On the side 
of beauty and taste, vulgarity; on the side of morals and feeling, coarseness ; 
on the side of mind and spirit, unintelligence. This is Philistinism. No 
service England can render the Celts by giving you a share in her many good 
qualities can surpass what the Celts can at this moment do for England by 
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communicating to us some of theirs.” We believe there is great truth in these 
observations, and we commend them to the attention of Mr. Grant Duff, who 
we believe did this country the service of moving for the commission of inquiry 
into middle class education, the report of which Mr. Matthew Arnold is now 
employed in drawing up. As the heavy, sluggish Anglo-Saxon was immensely 
benefited and raised by the admixture of the lively and poetic Normans after 
the conquest, so an increased intercourse with the livelier Celtic races will 
raise our imaginative without injuring our solid business qualities. 

It is one of the advantages of a really free country that we have the oppor- 
tunity of reading or hearing all that is to be said on every side of a great public 
question, so that if we do not examine it under every aspect, ‘‘ cast in the light 
of many minds,” it is our own fault. As we have had Bright, Gladstone, and 
others telling us of our defects, and pointing to the future, so we have men like 
Laing and Roebuck, laudatores temporis acti. My. Laing is very cautious in 
what he says, as he sits for a Liberal constituency, but the tone of his mind 
is evidently rather to hesitate in taking steps which may lead to giving too 
much power to the masses. He says he became more conservative in India, 
because he saw how easily the empire might be imperilled, and how necessary 
it is to have strong and uniform action at the centre of power. The Oldham 
carpenter who writes to the Z'imes in the name of the working classes, without 
intending to answer Mr. Laing, does answer the objection which he raises. 

‘* Suppose the Times,” he says, ‘‘and_ the Suturday Review were to persuade 
the present constituencies to abdicate for thirty years in favour of the artizan 
class, and also to persuade the Whigs that their mission is accomplished, does any 
one suppose that at the end of that time we should be a third-rate naval power, 
or that a Prussian army could waltz round a British one?” There would be 
no danger of the working classes wishing to see the army and navy reduced, 
and they are quite as fond of empire and fighting as any class of her Majesty’s 
subjects. The 7'imes thinks they would be rather too warlike; and at the time 
of the Crimean war no class was more enthusiastic than they were for pro- 
ceeding to extreme measures. They certainly would not tolerate inefficiency in 
high places, and the “ Carpenter’s” admiration of Gladstone is owing to this 
cause. ‘‘Gladstone,” he says, ‘never fails. His opponents, and even his 
friends, may give to his measures that hybridous character which mars their 
success; but let him be the leader of a party able and willing to support him, 
and British politics will soon break through that shroud which now seems to 
suffocate the nation.” Mr. Roebuck, as usual, thought everything perfect since 
1832 except the Whigs; but was obliged to admit, in order to please his con- 
stituents, that some reform was necessary because asked for. 





The most important event that has occurred in FRANCE during the last 
fortnight is the removal of M. Drouyn de Lhuys from the Foreign Office, 
and the appointment in his place of the Marquis de Moustier, the French 
ambassador at Constantinople. Such an event, occurring a few weeks after the 
negotiations with Prussia for the rectification of the French frontier, and just 
before the period fixed for the final accomplishment of the September Convention, 
has naturally given rise to a great deal of conjecture. That it is entirely with- 
out significance it would of course be folly to pretend; but it seems to us that 
in these speculations too little weight has been attached to the fact that in France 
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the ministers are merely the instruments of the Emperor’s policy, and that 
their personal opinions can have no influence to modify, and still less to alter it. 
In our last number we attempted to explain the conduct of the Emperor in the 

matter of the rectification of the frontiers, and we pointed out some of the 

absurdities in the rumours which were then current on the subject; but we 

confess we were not prepared for the new version, which has now been adopted 

by many foreign and some English papers, that these negotiations were not 

conducted by the Emperor at all, but by M. Drouyn de Lhuys, who by so doing 

gave vent to his Orleanist susceptibilities, and that the Emperor has now dis- 

avowed his conduct by removing him from the cabinet. This story betrays 

total ignorance both of the character of Napoleon, and the functions of his 

ministers. Such a delicate question as that of a rectification of frontier on the 

side of the Rhine, would certainly never have been left by the Emperor to his 
mninister, but, on the contrary, would be just the sort of question which he 
would prefer to deal with, if not entirely by himself, at least in such a manner 
as to exclude the possibility of anything being done in the matter of which he 
would not quite approve. 

The real reason of M. Drouyn de Lhuys’ withdrawal is, we believe, to be 
explained by some very simple considerations. It is well known that he has 
very strong sympathies for Austria; and although during the war he faithfully 
and ably carried out the policy of his imperial master (which, although it 
wavered alternately to the side of both belligerents, was on the whole far more 
favourable to King William than to the Emperor Francis Joseph), his personal 
bias prevented the communications between the courts of Berlin and the 
Tuileries from being of a very friendly or intimate character. As the predomi- 
nance of Prussia in central Europe became more evident, his despatches to 
Berlin increased in abruptness, until the Emperor found that it would no longer 
be consistent with his policy of keeping on good terms with both Austria and 
Prussia, to retain a minister who, however involuntarily, treated the cabinet of 
Berlin with a chilly courtesy that was incompatible with the cordial understanding 
Napoleon wished to bring about with Count Bismarck. While fully recognising 
therefore, the services of M. Drouyn de Lhuys by appointing him to the lucra- 
tive post of member of the privy council, the Emperor selected as his successor 
a statesman who, being without any strong personal feeling in regard to either 
Austria or Prussia, would be equally friendly in his communications to both. 

The Marquis de Moustier is one of those men whom Napoleon has raised out 
of comparative obscurity, not on account of their shining abilities, but simply 
because he perceived, with his usual sagacity, that they would make effective 
and unscrupulous instruments of his policy. Adroit, polished, and totally 
colourless in questions of foreign politics, he unites the qualities of a popular 
man of the world with those of a calm and skilful diplomatist. His diplomatic 
career began by his appointment to the embassy at Berlin, where he had full 
scope for the development of these useful qualities. The reports which he sent 
to Napoleon during the eventful period of the Italian war are said to have been 
far more amusing than is generally the case with diplomatic communications. 
He did not confine himself to dry accounts of official and semi-official conversa- 
tions, but enlivened his despatches by characteristic anecdotes of the King and 
the principal personages of the court, and frequently communicated information 
of a yery interesting and important kind. The latter was not always obtained 
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by the most irreproachable means, and it is now pretty generally believed that 
in the famous affair of the stolen Prussian despatches he was the principal 
culprit. Be this as it may, it is certain that shortly after this affair he got into 
such difficulties with the Prussian government that the Emperor found it 
necessary to remove him—a fact which in itself makes it highly improbable that, 
as is reported in some quarters, the Emperor has appointed M. de Moustier 
for the purpose of making a combination with Prussia against Austria. That 
M. de Moustier is no friend of Austria is certain; but his antecedents are 
certainly not of a kind to inspire such confidence in Prussia as to make her 
desire his assistance in bringing her closer to France. At Constantinople too, 
he was anything but a persona grata, as he strongly supported the extravagant 
pretensions of Prince Charles of Hohenzollern, and in the affair of the Candiote 
insurrection did not conceal his belief that it was caused by the obstinacy and 
tyranny of the Turkish government. This policy was evidently dictated to 
him by his imperial master, who, it is said, communicated with him direct, 
knowing that M. Drouyn de Lhuys is a strong supporter of the Porte. 

We may now expect, for the next twelvemonth at least, that the foreign 
policy of France will be one of comparative inaction. The only member of 
the Cabinet who still adhered to the old French diplomatic traditions has been 
removed, and the machine of government will now move on easily without 
coming every now and then to a sudden halt on account of its various parts 
not working well together. MM. Rouwher, Layalette, and Moustier are all 
blindly attached to the imperial dynasty, whose maintenance will always be 
their chief aim, and the new Foreign Minister is moreover on yery good terms 
with Prince Napoleon, who has now become quite reconciled with the Emperor, 
and will doubtless soon resume the important place he formerly held in his 
councils. That the Emperor, who is still suffering from his old complaint, 
wishes for a little rest, and is above all anxious that the Exhibition which is 
to be opened in Paris next year should be a success, is but natural, and it 
is probable that he will for the present use his best efforts for the preservation 
of peace in order to attain these objects. It may safely be predicted, however, 
that this policy will not be of long duration. The political atmosphere both in 
France and abroad is too gloomy and menacing to give the Emperor any hope of 
an era of peace being about to commence for his dynasty, and he is not the 
man to allow important event; in the world of politics to take their course 
Without directine them in accordance with his own ends. 





In Irary the hopes of peace are of a far more solid character. The negocia- 
tions on the Venetian question have now fairly begun at Vienna, and General 
Menabrea has reported to his Government that the Emperor Francis Joseph 
has shown himself friendly and conciliatory beyond all expectation; that he 
has repeatedly expressed his admiration for the valour of the Italian army, 
and that the acquisition of the northern shores of the Lake of Garda for Italy 
is as good as settled. On the whole the Italians haye been more successful on 
the field of diplomacy than on that of battle. Thus the selection of Vienna as 
the scene of the negotiations on the Venetian question was a great triumph for 
their policy. Both Austria and, of course, France, wished these negotiations 
to take place at Paris, so as to keep up the fiction of Venetia being the property 
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of the Emperor Napoleon—an arrangement which the Italian Government has 
from the beginning consistently ignored. The chief object of Austria in adyo- 
cating this view was doubtless to make Italy more tractable; but this object 
seems now to have been obtained by other means, and there is every reason 
to hope that the negotiations which have begun at Vienna will speedily be 
brought to a successful issue. At home the prospects of Italy are no less cheer- 
ing. The party of action, thanks to the comparative failure of Garibaldi and 
the patriotic steadfastness of Ricasoli, has now nearly lost all its influence, 
and there is good reason to believe that in the new Chamber which will be 
conyoked for the purpose of giving a vote on the treaty of peace, the moderate 
Liberals will be in a large majority. The only point which still inspires some 
uneasiness is that of the p/ébiscite in Venetia. The Italians are naturally 
discontented at the Emperor Napoleon having introduced into this question his 
favourite panacea for all political difficulties, especially as there is a suspicion 
that some people in Venetia would yote, not for annexation to Italy, but for a 
Republic. That such a vote would be pleasing to France, there can be no 
doubt, and, however provoking to Italy, she could not reasonably object to it, 
as she owes her very existence to a similar principle. However, there is not 
much prospect of such a solution of the Venetian question, and the far more 
natural and politically desirable one of an amalgamation of Venetia with the 
rest of Italy will in all probability be the result of the plébiscite. Another 
subject which has brought much unpopularity on the Government is the state 
of the army. It is certain that the organisation of the military departments 
is shamefully defective, and that the civil authorities, by their arbitrary and 
offensive treatment of the higher officers, have produced in the army a degree 
of discontent and disunion which will go far to explain the repeated failures 
of the recent campaign. The Government has, however, now set itself earnestly 
to work to remedy these abuses, and while making every effort to relieve the 
sorely oppressed finances of the State by reducing the army to the smallest 
numbers consistent with the security of the country, it has adopted measures 
which will probably soon make it thoroughly efficient. 

As the time for the fulfilment of the September Convention is drawing near, 
the necessity for the Pore to take some decided resolution on the subject is 
every day becoming more evident. <A great variety of projects have been dis- 
cussed at the Papal Court, but the following are those which find the most sup- 
porters :—A reconciliation with King Victor Emmanuel, resulting in the cessa- 
tion of the temporal sovereignty and at the same time the maintenance of the 
Holy Father at Rome; an attempt to secure the continued support of France 
by giving the Emperor Napoleon extraordinary powers as the protector of the 
Holy See ; and an acceptance of the offer of England to make Malta the future 
residence of the Pope. Of these plans the last, notwithstanding the unwilling- 
ness of the Pope to leave Rome, seems to have the greatest chance of success. 
To stay at Rome as a mere spiritual dignitary under the protection of Victor 
Emmanuel, would be a complete renunciation by Pius IX. of the traditional 
policy of his predecessors, while a further submission to France would be repug- 
nant to his strong Italian patriotism. By leaving Rome under protest he would 
consistently carry out his old xox possumus policy, and probably make himself far 
more independent than if he remained either under Italian or French protection. 
As for maintaining himself on his throne by giving his people a constitution, 
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this is now felt by all parties to be impossible. The acquisition of Venetia has 
given such a stimulus to the feeling for unity that it is now too late for the Pope 
to conciliate his subjects by any amount of reform, and the Papal legion which 
has been formed at Antibes is far too weak to protect the Pope after the depar- 
ture of the troops, against the revolution which is sure to follow. 





The discontent which has so long prevailed among the Christian populations 
of TURKEY has at length broken out in a series of risings of more or less import- 
ance, which have spread over the whole of the Greek provinces of the empire. 
The most formidable of these is that in the Island of Candia, where the 
immediate cause of the insurrection has been the refusal of the Sultan to grant 
to the Christians the same privileges as those enjoyed by the Mahometans. 
‘This, however, was merely the spark which began a conflagration that has long 
been preparing. Since the beginning of the German war the Greek Goyern- 
ment, aided covertly by that of Italy, has been carrying on a revolutionary 
propaganda among the Greek subjects of Turkey, and the Candian rebellion 
has been followed by partial outbreaks in Epirus, Thessaly, and even 
Albania, from which the Turkish Government has hitherto drawn its best 
and most loyal soldiers. These attempts to overthrow the Turkish rule have 
occurred at a most unlucky moment for the Porte, when its finances are in a 
bankrupt condition, and it is threatened by the severance of its connection 
with Roumania, Servia, and Montenegro. The Sultan’s advisers are quite 
alive to the dangers of the position, and seem now to be disposed to give 
up some of their possessions in order to save the rest. It is known that the 
Viceroy of Egypt has offered a considerable sum for the Island of Candia, and 
it is not improbable that the Sultan will take the opportunity of in this way 
getting rid of a troublesome dependency and recruiting his exhausted finances 
at the same time. He has also consented to make some important additions to 
the territory of Montenegro, and shows a willingness to remove every pretext 
for hostility to his government either on the part of that country or of the 
Principalities. Such a policy may perhaps retard for a short time the total dis- 
ruption of the Turkish empire, which at this moment would be an event fraught 
with very serious consequences for the peace of Europe in the East. It is evident 
that a revolution in European Turkey, even if it were successful, would be 
succeeded by a period of anarchy which would offer irresistible temptations to 
foreign intrigue, and would probably end in a second Eastern war between the 
great European Powers. Greece is far too weak and disorganised to reap any 
advantage from the storm she has roused; Austria has not yet had time to 
develop her Eastern policy, and will be fully occupied with her internal re- 
organisation for many months to come; and Italy has no further object in 
revolutionising the provinces on the Adriatic. There remains only Russia, who 
would be sure to take advantage of the prevailing anarchy to make another 
attempt on Constantinople, which it is hard to believe she will be allowed to do 
with impunity. 





In GERMANY things are taking their course as Bismarck had made up his 
mind they should. If he is not perhaps quite able to accomplish some things 
exactly in accordance with his wishes, if he unwillingly contents himself in 
some matters with less than what he hoped to obtain, and if he must put up with 
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many a court intrigue, make many a concession, and try many a diplomatic 
manceuyre, not always of a very edifying kind, in order to keep his king in 
the right state of mind, the world learns but little of all this. Any obstacles 
he may have to overcome are hidden behind the coulisses of the court apartments ; 
while we only see their consequences, which are, up to the present moment, 
indisputably great, extensive, and almost incomprehensible. The Prussian 
Minister-President can justly boast that he has overcome all his opponents, 
from the highest to the lowest, from the Emperor of Austria to the Duke of 
Augustenburg, and besides these a series of still more dangerous opponents,— 
the Emperor of the French, the opposition of his own parliament, the distrust of 
the Prussian people, the aversion of the liberal party, the hatredof foreign nations, 
and the feelings and traditions of his king and master, who had formerly opposed 
his plans as obstinately as Austria and the whole of the German Bund. 

With what success the old Prussian king was taken to school by his young 
minister, and with what surprising rapidity he adopted his way of thinking, 
has been proved in a very remarkable manner by the answer he gave a short 
time ago to a deputation from Hanover. This deputation had come to Berlin 
to ask mercy for their king—a few old courtiers and civil servants who could 
not understand how a monarch who professed to owe his crown to the influence of 
Divine grace could destroy another crown which had equal pretensions to Divine 
origin. Itwas not for the preservation of their territorial frontiers, nor for their 
imdependence and their laws, that they petitioned, but simply and solely for 
the preservation of the throne of the Guelphs. All was in vain. King William 
believes, even to this day, in the dogma of Dei Gratid, but only applies it, it 
seems, to the Prussian crown, so far at least as Germany is concerned, although 
it is quite possible that he still adheres to his old theories in regard to the 
divinity of the crowns of Russia and China. He did not openly admit this, it 
is true, but he made use of another stratagem in order not to be obliged to 
forswear the old theory of the Divine right of kings coram populo—he repeatedly 
spoke of Divine providence which had wished that it should be so, and not 
otherwise. God is omnipotent; why, then, should Ile not in the present case 
have given the House of Hohenzollern the right of breaking to pieces one of the 
oldest crowns of Divine manufacture? And as King William is always a God- 
fearing man, he naturally held it to be his duty not to thwart the designs of 
Providence, and willingly acted as its instrument. That, according to this 
theory, the Emperor of Russia or some revolutionary band in his own kingdom 
might equally proclaim itself the instrument of Providence against his own rule, 
he probably did not consider; nor will we find fault with him for this, for 
the name of God has already been used for similar purposes by much greater 
monarchs and generals—by Alexander of Macedon, Frederick the Great, and 
Napoleon I., among others. Itis to a certain extent the language of the corpora- 
tion of sovereigns, and belongs to tradition. Much more significant, however, 
was that portion of the royal answer in which the king spoke of the necessity 


for Prussia to swallow up the whole of Hanover. In this passage it was as easy 


to recognise his great prompter as if he had stood in person behind the monarch. 
They were the same expressions and the same turns of style as those which the 
minister himself had formerly used. This the king probably did not know, as 
he does not seem to have a distinct notion of many things which he looks upon 
as self-evident; but he showed how entirely, though without knowing it, he 
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had appropriated to himself the mode of thought of his minister. The Court 
itself was surprised, and perhaps to a certain extent, amazed by this phenomenon, 
for since that reception of the Hanoverian deputation it has become more clear 
than before to all the chamberlains, both with and without the order of the 
red eagle, that Count Bismarck is the all-powerful ruling spirit in Prussia. 
From that time forward the last remains of the opposition which he met with 
formerly at Court have disappeared. Since then all who venture to intrigue 
against him only do so with extreme caution, and those who are now the 
most hostile towards him—the ultra-Conservatives—fear him a great deal more 
than the Liberals and Radicals do. 

The same may be said of his position in the Chamber. Through conviction 
and a sense of expediency on the one hand, and through want of courage and 
success on the other, the phalanx of his opponents, which was at one time so 
strong, has almost disappeared. So lost to all sense of right has the world 
become, that few men in Berlin now haye the courage to speak of ‘ positive 
right,” like Dr. Gneist ; and so utterly has the perception of want of principle 
disappeared that it requires a certain amount of courage even to allude to moral 
principle, as Dr. Jacobi did in his noble speech. The masses yield to the force 
of events, cover their change of mind with the Jesuitical maxim that the end 
justifies the means, and console themselves with the thought that out of the 
semi-unity of Germany which has been established by the violation of 
confidence and of right, freedom will develop itself by its own influence. 

Here, however, we come to the delicate question upon which both the German 
people and those of our own politicians who have caught at this view and made 
it their own, will have to think much and laboriously. We, for our part, cer- 
tainly wish for the German nation as much unity and power as possible, on 
philosophical, political, and also on selfish grounds; for we hold firmly to the 
conyiction that a united and free Germany would be the most valuable ally of 
England on the Continent. But in order that it may be such, it must be free 
as well as united. A Germany without freedom and without a Parliament—or, 
to use the term which is now properly applicable, a Prussia with only a sham 
Parliament—may as easily become our enemy as our friend. Who will guarantee 
that if the eastern question should in a year or two lead to new warlike compli- 
cations, Count Bismarck will go hand in hand with England? We could reckon 
on a free Germany in such a case as we can on ourselyes; but never on Prussia, 
as she is now organised. It is just as likely that she would join France against 
Russia, or the latter power against ourselves, or us against France. In such 
an event all guarantee will be wanting, and at this moment it is hardly possible 
even to speculate as to which side Prussia would take. 

On purely selfish political grounds, therefore, as well as on moral ones} it is 
not a matter of indifference in what way Germany will become united, by what 
means her union will be accomplished, and, finally, whether those who are 
leading her to unity are also willing to give her solid freedom. The latter 
seems to us in the highest degree improbable. The persons who are performing 
this task are but little likely to realise such hopes. They might do so if they 
wished, but hitherto there has been no sign that they wish what they might do. 

The indemnity bill must under any circumstances have been, for every 
thoughtful politician that knows Prussia and her history during the past year, 
an unmeaning farce. A ministry may require an indemnity when, while 
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parliament is not sitting, it has been compelled by necessity to decree a measure 
which, under ordinary circumstances, it must have laid before the House of 

tepresentatives for its sanction ; or when it has committed an error for which 
it asks to be pardoned ; or when—to embrace every possible case—it has taken a 
step which exceeds the scope of its constitutional responsibility. In certain cases 
an indemnity might properly be asked and granted not only for the violation 
of aright, but also for that of a principle. But such a violation must either have 
been made from ignorance, and been involuntary, or, if voluntary, it must have 
been made necessary by circumstances, and, above all, must have been a tempo- 
rary necessity. Unfortunately all these conditions were wanting in the demand 
for an indemnity of the Prussian ministers. They had violated the most sacred 
rights of the people, including the right of voting the supplies, not in ignorance, 
but knowingly and deliberately, not under extraordinary circumstances, but in 
very quiet and safe times, not temporarily, but for four successive years, not- 
withstanding all the peaceful representations and the unanimous voice of the 
whole country. They ended by asking for an indemnity, and it was given 
them. Whether the Chamber, by granting it, acted in a statesmanlike or 
weakminded way, is a fair subject for discussion. We, on our side, will con- 
cede that the absolution was given because the ministry had deserved it by its 
successful management of the war, or because the people haye more regard for 
the consolidation of the power of Prussia than for its constitution, or, finally, 
in order to put an end once for all to the old and tedious conflict between 
government and people. We will accept any of these reasons, but we can 
never agree with those who hold that the indemnity was granted because the 
Prussian nation has suddenly waked up to a belief in the future liberalism of 
those who now rule it. How, indeed, could this have been the case ? the press, 
the right of meeting, the right of petition, and all the guarantees of civic and 
political liberty being to this day as entirely withheld in Prussia as they were 
before the battle of Sadowa. The demand for an indemnity was nothing but 
the formal introduction of a demand for a credit of £9,000,000 ; and in order that 
ill doubt on this point should be removed, the king openly declared to the depu- 
tation sent to him by the Chamber that under similar circumstances he would 
again act in precisely the same manner as he had done during the past four years. 
-\ Catholic priest would certainly never give absolution to a penitent who would 
declare his intention to repeat the sins he had just confessed. The king him- 
self has now frankly stated how he understood the indemnity, and this is 
after all much more interesting to us than the way in which Messrs. Miller 
and Schultze understand it. 

There is another yery important point which should be observed here. An 
indemnity can only be asked for by a responsible Ministry. With an irrespon- 
sible Ministry it has no meaning. Our Queen might just as well ask for an 
indemnity for any acts for which she is not responsible. Bismarck’s demand 
could only have had meaning or importance if he had at the same time 
introduced a law establishing Ministerial responsibility, as was clearly and 


eloquently poited out by Dr. Gneist during the debate. But there was no 


thought of going so earnestly to work. The irresponsibility of Count Bis- 
marck and his colleagues has hitherto served them too well, and the king 
would regard it as eternal self-degradation if his counsellors were responsible 
to his people as well as to himself. They were therefore satisfied with asking 
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for an indemnity, and did not say a word about the Bill for Ministerial respon- 
sibility, which the Chamber has been demanding for years, and without which 
Prussian parliamentarism is a mere puppet-show. 

‘‘ We must have patience !” exclaim the masses, blinded with success ; ‘‘ frec- 
dom will come in by itself!” Exactly the same was said by the French people 
after the coup @étut. Their hopes have, unfortunately, hitherto not been ful- 
filled. May the German people be more successful! We wish it from our 
hearts; but we do not believe our wish will be realised for many years to come. 

Meanwhile the question is much debated in Berlin how best to accomplish 
the process of annexing the invaded States, which are helplessly battling against 
German unity under the present Prussian rule. In order that the world might 
learn as little as possible about this opposition, all the newspapers in Han- 
over, Saxony, and Frankfort have been placed under a military censorship, 
while only such deputations from these States are received by Bismarck and his 
king as humbly ask for annexation. Petitions and deputations in a contrary 
sense are not received. Saxony will not be incorporated, but only screwed in; 
and in order that the screw may hold fast, Dresden will be converted into a 
fortress. What is to happen with Hamburg has not yet been definitely settled ; 
in Frankfort many wealthy and respectable families are preparing to depart ; 

sismarck’s own organ, the Nord deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, protests against 

the restoration of North Schleswig; and one of the most cheering features 
about the whole matter is for the present that Homburg will become Prussian, 
and that the gambling there will come to an end. 





There is nothing new to announce from Austria. Everything in that country 
isin a ferment, and it is not easy to say whether the ferment is a sound or a corrupt 
one, like most of those which have occurred since 1848, First, we are told that 
the army is to be doubled, then that it is to be reduced ; Belcredi and Esterhazy 
have within the last fortnight resigned and not resigned at least a dozen times 
no man knows which of the two evils, dualism or federalism, is the lesser; 
Prussia is hated, France feared, and Russia distrusted; the agio yacillates, 
opinions yacillate, the ground shakes below the feet of the people, and one thing 
only—the state of siege—holds firm. Why the government maintain it, 
while they are as far as possible from being clear as to what other steps they 
should take, it is difficult to say. In Sir Walter Scott’s novel of ‘St. Ronan’s 
Well,” one of the characters is a lad who, whenever anything important 
happens, runs into the stable and saddlesa horse. If a child is born, a fire 
breaks out, a calf is stolen, or a man believed to have been long since dead 
returns to his friends, the lad never fails instantly to saddle the horse in the 
stable. Something analogous may be observed of the conduct of Austria for the 
last twenty or thirty years. Whatever happens in the empire, the first thing 
the government do is to declare a state of siege. Why, against whom, and for 
how long, they may not themselves know; but it almost seems as if they look 
upon this odious measure, which in other countries is only resorted to after 
much consideration, as a universal panacea for all State disorders. Perhaps we 
unjustly accuse the Austrian government in this, but as yet we have not found 
the philosopher who is capable of giving a better explanation of their conduct. 

Sept. 13th, 1866. 
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Ir there is one thing which it is supremely unnecessary for a man in this 
nineteenth century to do, and which it is next to impossible that he should 
ever do well, that impossible superfluity is the composition of Greek or Latin 
poetry ; and by a curious misapprehension of the very purposes of Education, 
which will seem to posterity as deplorable as the wasted ingenuity of the 
Schoolmen now seems to us, the best years and freshest energies of youth 
are largely given to a futile pursuit of this superfluity. The attacks 
on our system of classical education are, indeed, numerous enough, and 
often very one-sided; but the strong conservative principle still defies attack, 
and our universities and colleges keep up the traditions of the Middle Ages 
and Renaissance, when all instruction was confined to Theology, Metaphysics, 
and Literature, simply because there was no Science in existence to com- 
pete with them. The traditions are kept up because they have the force 
of traditions and an organised system; also because the mass of school- 
masters are clergymen and scholars. If the clergy are the best fitted to 
prepare us for another world (which may be doubted), they are assuredly 
unfitted to prepare us for this world; the positive bias of their own special 
topics, and the negative bias of their ignorance, decisively exclude them from 
the office which, nevertheless, has fallen to their care. A clerical tutor ought 
to rear men for the Church, and only for the Church. In former ages only the 
clergy were instructed, and then the clergy were the fitting teachers ; now that 
all the world is, or claims to be, instructed, and claims, or needs, instruction 
of a far wider scope, the clergy are no longer fitting teachers. Of course I 
must be understood as speaking typically; by clergy I mean the clerical 
clerici, not a body of men wearing the gown and cassock, but with minds open 
to all modern influences, and with culture embracing encyclopzedic generalities. 
No one should be excluded from the office of teacher because he is a clergy- 
man; but the fact of his being a clergyman, so far from being, as at present, 
a presumption in his favour, and often the only qualification, should be regarded 
ag a presumption against him. 

It is a matter of intense national importance that the whole question of 
Education should be thoroughly revised; and the recent meeting of the British 
Association at Nottingham will have done good service, if only by the energetic 
appeal made by several of its members against long-standing prejudices, and in 
favour of a more earnest adoption of science as a part of mental training. Pro- 
fessor Humphry (a Cambridge don) remarked that ‘‘ in looking to the future of 
young England and its prospects in the struggle, the hard struggle, not for exist- 
ence but for position among nations, that seems to be impending, one cannot 
but feel that very much must depend upon the effectual development of the 
mental faculties. It has been by force of mind and not by force of coal that our 
country has been raised to its present height.” Professor Huxley also declared 
that the important question for England was not the duration of her coal, but 
the due comprehension of the truths of science. Dr. Hooker, Professor 
Tyndall, the Dean of Hereford, Lord Amberley, and others, spoke of the 
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importance of introducing science into our schools; and the Rey. F. W. Farrar 
read an admirable paper on this subject, especially recommending the abandon- 
ment of the practice of Greek and Latin composition and the substitution of 
natural science. 

Mr. Farrar had a right to speak, not only as a master, but as a master who 
has at Harrow very significant experience of the advantage it is to young men 
to have some such culture. There ison my table as I write the ‘‘ First Report 
of the Harrow School Scientific Society,” which is very encouraging. The 
boys have only just founded their society, and already papers have been read 
at it which do them great credit. I should like to compare any Latin verses 
by Mr. T. J. Rooper with that essay of his on the ‘‘ Structure of Leaves,” or 
Mr. J. A.de Morgan’s explanation of the roAAa Ta Seiva, Kovdev ivOpwrov K.7.X. 
with his paper on ‘‘ Spiders,” or a theme by Mr. Bridgeman with his ‘ Flight 
and Anatomy of Birds:” the amount of intellectual faculty demanded for the 
one and the other (quite apart from ulterior advantages) would illustrate the 
position of those who, while far from asserting that the study of dead languages 
is without its use in mental training, assert that the study of living nature is 
immensely more influential. 

But to get Science admitted as a necessary part of the curriculum is only tie 
first step. The education of men of science has still to be organised; nothing 
can be more chaotic than its present state. Dr. Bence Jones, in his address as 
President of the Chemical Section, spoke strongly of the absurd nature both 
of education in general and the education of the physician in particular :— 
‘Although we are beginning to ask how our present formula for education 
has arisen, and why it remains almost unchanged whilst all natural knowledge is 
advancing, and although an entire change in everything except the highest 
education has taken place, yet public opinion is affected so slowly, and the 
prejudices of our earliest years fix themselves so firmly in our minds, and the 
belief we inherit is so strong, that an education far inferior to that which a 
Greek or a Roman youth, say twenty centuries ago, would have received, is the 
only education fit to make an English gentleman, that I consider it is of no use, 
notwithstanding the power which this Association can bring to bear on the 
public, to occupy your time with the whole of this vast question. The present 
higher education for the medical profession consists, shortly, in learning read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, in thefirst ten years of life. In the second ten years, 
Latin, Greek, some mathematics or divinity, and perhaps some modern language. 
In the third ten years, physics, chemistry, botany, anatomy, physiology, and 
medicine, and perhaps surgery. Looking at the final result that is wanted, 
namely, the attainment of the power of employing the mechanical, chemical, 
electrical, and other forces of all things around us for increasing or diminishing 
the mechanical, chemical, and other actions taking place in the different textures 
of which our bodies are composed, it is quite clear that the second decennial 
period is passed without our advancing one step towards the object required ; 
and that in the third decennial period the amount to be learnt is very far 
beyond what is possible to be attained in the time allowed. If we turn to the 
lower education, in the first eighteen years of life, reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, and enough Latin to read and write a prescription, constitute the 
minimum to be acquired. During the next three years, physics, chemistry, 
botany, anatomy, physiology, and the practice of medicine, surgery, and mid- 
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wifery, have all to be learnt; and from this crowding it follows that the study 
of physiology is begun at the same time as the study of physics and chemistry. 
In other words, the structure and the foundation are commenced at the same 
time. The top of the house may be almost finished when part of the foundation 
has not been begun. What chance is there of any one understanding the action 
of the chemical, mechanical, and electrical forces in the body, until a funda- 
mental knowledge of chemistry, mechanics, and electricity, has been first 
obtained ? What chance has a medical man of regulating the forces in the body 
by giving or withholding motion, food, or medicine, with any reasonable 
prospect of success, when a preliminary education in these sciences is thought 
to be of no importance ? It seems to me that the only possible way to make 
the present preliminary education for medical men less suited to the present 
state of our knowledge, would be to require them to know Hebrew or Arabic 
instead of Latin, in order that the origin of some of our words might be better 
understood, or that prescriptions might be written in one or other of these 
languages. Let me now, for contrast sake, draw you a picture of a medical 
education, based upon the smallest amount of classical knowledge, and the 
greatest amount of natural knowledge which can be obtained. In the first 
ten or twelve years of life, a first-rate education in the most widely used modern 
language in the world, English, with writing and arithmetic, might be acquired, 
and in the next five or ten years a sound basis of knowledge of physics, 
chemistry, and botany, with German or French, might be obtained; and in the 
following five years anatomy, physiology, and medicine, surgery, and midwifery. 
If every medical man were thoroughly well educated in the English language, 
and could explain the nature of the disease and the course to be followed in 
the most idiomatic and unmistakable English, and if he could wse all the forces 
in nature for the cure or relief of his patient, and if he could, from his know- 
ledge of chemistry and physics, and their application to disease and medicine, 
become the best authority within reach on every question connected with the 
health and welfare of his neighbours; and if he possessed the power of super- 
vising and directing the druggist in all the analyses and investigations which 
could be required as to the nature and actions of food and medicines, and as 
to the products of disease, surely the position and power and agreement of 
medical men would be very different from that which they now obtain by learn- 
ing some Latin and less Greek. At present, so far from physicians possessing 
more knowledge of food and of medicine than any other class of persons in the 
community, the analytical and pharmaceutical chemists are rapidly increasing 
in knowledge, which will enable them not only to understand fully the nature 
and uses of food and medicines, but even to detect the first appearances of a 
multitude of chemical diseases.” 

Not only are medical men taught much that is useless to them in lieu of 
what would be useful (so that until quite recently a ‘‘ learned physician ”’ never 
meant one learned in physiology, pathology, chemistry, and physics, but one 
conversant with Greek and Latin poets, and familiar with the erroneous opinions 
of Hippocrates, Aristotle, Galen, Van Helmont, and any one else sufficiently 
old to have become thoroughly antiquated), not only is there this general defect in 
education, but the special training itself is conceived in a confused way. The 
student is not led to master Mathematics that he may then master Physics, and 
from thence pass to Chemistry, and thus equipped with the necessary knowledge, 
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begin the laborious study of Physiology, which will enable him to understand 
Pathology, and finally give a scientific basis for Therapeutics. This defect is 
not peculiar to the medical profession ; it extends to all scientific education. 


The stream of British holiday-makers is now flowing swiftly to, and across, 
the sea. Those who cannot swell that stream, either because no holiday is to 
be had, or (as in my own case) because the holiday is over and the seriousness 
of work is once more resumed, will read with a sort of pathetic interest the 
pages which describe the scenes they have already visited and the scenes they 
long to visit. I have four books lying on my table at this moment which, 
besides their intrinsic merits, have this special charm. Spain is a country which 
I have been ‘“ going” to visit for the last five-and-twenty years; yet the 
frustration of my plans seems almost a piece of good fortune as I read the 
bitter complaints of Mr. Blackburn, ‘‘ Travelling in Spain in the Present 
Day” (Samson Low, Son, and Marston), and Mrs. Pitt Byrne, ‘‘ Cosas de 
Espana” (Alexander Strahan), both of whom represent the material conditions 
of travelling in a most unpleasant light. Both of them are ready to acknow- 
ledge the artistic interest of the country, and by their descriptions and woodcut 
illustrations sharpen our already keen edge of desire; but the language of both 
is a serious warning to every one who is not prepared for physical incon- 
yeniences which are ten times worse than dangers. Considering how we 
make light of all hardships and nuisances directly they are over, and how 
in memory they become rather points of interest than otherwise, one is led to 
suppose that travelling in Spain must be intensely disagreeable, since two 
writers, keenly enjoying what is enjoyable, should thus emphasize what is 
unpleasant. 

Very different is the impression conveyed in the charming pages of the 
‘‘ Beaten Tracks, or Pen and Pencil Sketches in Italy” (Longman & Co.), 
carrying us once more along the ever-memorable Corniche, where there are 
no disagreeables, and where a beneficent bien-étre makes the veriest trifle 
enjoyable. Something of course depends on the skill of the writer; something 
on the pleasant memories of the reader ; combined, these give a rare charm to 
letters written about the ordinary incidents of a very well known tour. With 
pencil as well as pen the traveller vividly recalls the scenes. Her pen is 
graceful, her pencil graphic. She touches off a gable, a child, an old peasant, 
a bit of coast, a bridge, or the angle of a street, with winning ease and faithful- 
ness. Her letters are real letters, neither marred with affectation nor made 
stilted with false eloquence. Here is a bit, chosen at random, which will 
exemplify her manner :—‘‘ They have a Chinese waiter here, and a little mite 
of a dog with two lively pups—soft round balls of loye and good temper, with 
no particular heads or legs at present. They are generally to be found very 
happy and content in the arms of one of the children, who are everywhere in 
the hotel. Many pale-faced little Anglo-Indians, with solemn ayahs, with an 
exile’s yearning and a Hindoo’s fatalism and patience in their soft sad eyes. I 
came upon one suddenly a few minutes ago, the strangest-looking creature, like 
a broom wrapped and swathed in old yellow and red silk.” 

The fourth book is more ambitious, more splendid, and more useful than the 
preceding three; it is ‘‘ The Oberland and its Glaciers, explored and illustrated 
with Ice-exe and Camera” (A. W. Bennett), and while in beauty claiming a 
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place on every drawing-room table, in utility it claims a place in the trunk of 
any one visiting the Oberland. The author is Mr. George, the editor of the 
Alpine Journal; the illustrator is Mr. Ernest Edwards, who in twenty-eight 
photographs sets the glaciers and peaks so marvellously before us, that we 
seem to breathe the bracing mountain air as we look at them. Mr. George is 
not only a thoroughly competent writer, but has conceived a very serviceable 
design. While instructing us in all that the general reader can fairly grasp 
and appropriate respecting the scientific aspect of the glaciers (carefully fol- 
lowing Professor Tyndall’s views), and while interesting us in the narrative of 
his own expeditions, he gives plain and intelligible directions which will guide 
the uninitiated, and he plans expeditions even for the feeble and timid. In 
Hood’s humorous parody of George Robins there is the description of a pump, 
‘the handle within reach of the smallest child.” In Mr. George’s book we 
may say that the glaciers are within reach of the largest flounces. It is ‘‘ moun- 
taineering made easy ” and pleasant for ladies, no less than for sinewy members 
of the Alpine Club. 


Only the other day I noticed the concurring testimonies of a revival of 
interest in metaphysics, and a consequent multiplication of metaphysical 
works. The ‘ Inquisitio Philosophica” of Mr. M. P. W. Bolton (Chapman and 
Hall) may be added to the list I gave. It is very able, very lucid, and will 
interest metaphysical readers as much by its defence of their favourite study, 
as by the acuteness of its examination of certain points in Kant and Hamilton. 
For philological readers, Mr. Wheatley has provided a new subject in his 
‘* Dictionary of Reduplicated Words in the English Language” (Asher & Co.). 
He divides them into three classes: 1st, Those in which the body of the word 
itself remains the same in both portions with only the initial letter altered, as 
fol-lol, namby-pamby, roley-poley, &c. (He notices a remarkable peculiarity 
in these words, that half of them begin with the letter h, as hodge-podge, 
hubble-bubble, &c.) 2nd, Those words in which the initial letter remains the 
same, but the interior or vowel-sound is changed. Of these nearly three- 
fourths are formed by interchange of 7 for a, as bibble-babble, chit-chat, flim- 
flam ; and one-fourth by interchange of 7 for 0, as ding-dong, zig-zog, sing-song, 
&c. This leaves a mere fraction for exceptions, such as chemp-champ, &c. 
3rd, This is the smallest division, and contains those in which a letter is added 
for the sake of euphony, or to avoid the hiatus between two vowels, as argle- 
bargle. 

The old nursery rhyme of Georgy-porgy ride in a coachy-poachy to see his 
uncly-puncly, illustrates the first and third divisions. Mr. Wheatley suggests 
that by classifying these words much light may be thrown on their origin, 
because the etymology of one will help to explain that of several others. 
Absurd indeed have been the attempts to find some meaning in these sportive 
reduplications. ‘‘ Helter skelter,” for instance, haying been derived from haltar, 
to hang, and hkelter, order; ‘“ hugger-mugger,” from hug er morcker, to 


embrace in the dark; and ‘“shilly-shally,” from the Russian shalyu, to play 
the fool. 


To what will the search for ‘‘ realism” in fiction come at last? Novelists 
seem to be losing the old artistic simplicity of belief in their own creations, 
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and reliance on the belief these creations ought to induce in readers, and 
they are constantly resorting to artificial and very inartistic devices to in- 
spire confidence. The earliest device was the feeble statement ‘founded on 
fact:”’ as if that made a story or a character one whit more probable! Then 
came a more obtrusive, but not more effective device, which consisted in the 
writer’s apostrophising his characters as if they were creatures quite beyond 
his control; and this was succeeded by a feint of entire ignorance as to what 
Julia intended by her inexplicable conduct, and what Reginald would do 
when he came to hear of it; by which it was artfully implied that Julia 
and Reginald were no puppets pulled by the author’s strings, but human 
beings mysterious and incalculable. The last development of this attempt of 
the author to detach himself from his work (which may be compared with a 
showman’s noisy announcement, ‘‘ Walk up, ladies and gentlemen, there is no 
deception!” instead of an artistic presentation of life in itself so thoroughly 
satisfactory as never to suggest the author’s presence), is seen in George Sand’s 
‘last unpleasant and preposterous story in the Revue des Deux Mondes. The hero 
finds that his wife has been unfaithful. Having convinced himself of the crime, 
he has to consult with himself about the punishment. Readers of French 
novels, and especially of George Sand, will find themselves in a perfectly 
familiar region when they see the husband obliged, before judging the criminals, 
to judge the crime, and before that to judge the human species. ‘II fallait 
méme remonter plus haut et se perdre dans la contemplation de l’infini, car nous 
ne pouvons définir Vhomme sans mettre Dieu en cause.” Probably it is for 
this reason that a Frenchman cannot refrain from introducing God whenever 
his logic or imagination flags. Having thus passed from adultery to the 
Infinite, the meditative husband takes a bird’s eye view of Spinoza and Descartes, 
and propounds a philosophy of his own. But in the course of his meditations, 
he falls back on his early experience,—and here it is that George Sand intro- 
duces her new device, namely, that of making her hero speak of how her books 
had influenced him! By this means she detaches herself from her creation, 
giving us to understand that the voice of her hero must be understood as his, 
not hers; and moreover an opportunity is offered of making a few remarks about 
her works, especially in regard to their moral purpose, to which the critics 
apparently have not done justice. We are thus informed what Jacques was, and 
that it has been done over and oyer again by the author, ‘‘avec des réflexions 
on pourrait dire des acquisitions nouvelles qui ont dérouté les critiques in- 
attentifs;’? and we learn also that ‘‘ Valvédre ne recommence pas Jacques.” 
What does the reader think of this new device? ‘Will novelists neglect it when 
they see what an opportunity it affords them of being their own critics ? 
EDITOR. 
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Tur History or Sicnnoarps. From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
By Jacos LArwoop and Joun CAMDEN Horren. With one hundred 
Illustrations in Fac-simile by J. Larwood. Hotten. 1866. 

TE history of signboards is an episode in the history of Advertising. The 
progress of distinctive trade titles and emblems marks the progress of competi- 
tion. If we could trace signs to their origin, we should probably find them 
nearly coeyal with the formation of the earliest working communities. The 
Greeks had them. The Bush, which good wine is said never to need, comes 
down to us from the Romans. Signs followed the historical course of the arts 
by which they were produced. At first they were sculptured on the fronts of 
houses, as may be seen amongst the ruins of Herculaneum and Pompeii; they 
next took the form of mural paintings, examples of which still survive in the 
old Italian cities ; and finally they grew into independent pictures, swung out 
in frames. In this advance from the quiet terra-cotta relievo, or the colourless 
bit of stone cutting sunk in the wall, to the conspicuous board swinging in the 
wind, the onward struggle for publicity is pretty clearly indicated. 

The earliest signs appear to haye been selected with a view to advertise the 
passer-by of the trades and handicrafts they represented. The object was to 
make known the business of the house, or shop, and the most obvious expedient 
for the accomplishment of that end was a symbol drawn from the occupation 
itself. Thus, the gravedigger put outa pickaxe and lamp, the physician had 
his cupping glass, two slaves carrying an amphora represented a Pompeian 
public-house, a bunch of grapes was carved over the lintel of a wine shop, and 
a schoolmaster announced his calling by the figure of a boy undergoing the 
operation of a birching. In later times, signs, like all other usages, took the 
complexion of the age, and wandering into wider regions of fancy as rivalry 
pressed upon inyention, they ultimately lost their distinguishing characteristics 
altogether. The incongruities generated in this way involve the most egregious 
absurdities. The old affinity between the sign and the calling came to be 
wholly disregarded, and the sign itself, which at first had some meaning in it, 
degenerated into an unintelligible masquerade. All the kingdoms of nature 
have at last come to be exhausted in the pursuit of emblems that are not 
emblematic, and no subject is teo lofty or too mean for the easel of the sign- 
painter. Not only is the sign in most cases foreign to the occupation, but it is 
frequently a puzzle to the wayside comprehension. When we shall haye dis- 
covered the relation of a beer-shop to the Battle of Waterloo, we may hope to 
penetrate the mystery of the Whistling Oyster, or the Three Coffins and 
Sugarloaf. ; 

Yet notwithstanding the anomalies and eccentricities by which wo are beset 
in the retrospect, broad lights fall here and there which distinctly reyeal the 
passing influence of manners and events. The Crown and Rasp, for instance, 
over a tobacconist’s shop evidently belongs to the primitive age of snuff-taking, 
when the titillating dust was produced by scraping the tobacco-root with a 
rasp, which snuff-takers carried in their pockets for the purpose; the Jerusalem 
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and similar signs, carry us back to the days of the Crusades ; successive periods 
of nayal enterprise are distinguished by the heads of admirals and explorers, 
the Benbows, the Raleighs, and the Nelsons; memorable incidents are noted in 
such signs as the Royal Oak and the South Sea Arms; medieval times are 
represented by the saints, under whose protection certain trades and fabrics 
were placed ; and to the religious booksellers immediately following the Refor- 
mation we may confidently refer the origin of such signs as the Bible, the Three 
Bibles, the Bible and Crown, and others of a kindred description. A work 
which should track the stream of these pictorial memorials from the source 
downwards would form a curious and valuable contribution to the history of 
the people. But great difficulties lie in the way of a project of that nature. 
Much must be taken on trust and speculation. Accuracy of statement is nearly 
unattainable except in special cases. Local records supply only scanty materials 
towards a chronology of signboards; and the inquiry, to be of any utility with 
a view to historical treatment, would demand an almost indefinite range of 
miscellaneous research. It would be unreasonable, therefore, to blame the 
editors of the present volume for haying pursued a different method. Nor is it 
qute certain that the plan they have adopted was not unavoidable, considering 
the circumstances under which the book has been compiled. The subject, dealt 
with at large, is new. Strange to say, this is the first publication in which an 
uttempt has been made to present a comprehensive account of signs or sign- 
boards, or the fugitive memorabilia connected with them ; and the undertaking 
consequently resembles that of the pioneer who clears the path for future 
explorers. This is exactly what Mr. Larwood and Mr. Hotten have done. 
They have opened up the trackless forest. The term history on their title-page 
isa misnomer. The work is nota history. It fulfils none of the functions of 
history, and incurs none of its responsibilities. But it is something which offers 
livelier attractions to that omnivorous reader who is supposed to represent the 
general public, and who cares a great deal more about amusing gossip and 
curious antiquarianism in bulk than when they are sifted and melted down for 
the uses of history. It is a magazine of facts and conjectures. Its interest 
consists in the multitude and novelty of its details, which are to some extent 
classified by distribution under different heads, such as Historic, Geographical, 
Heraldic, &c. No doubt this division of subjects, although it imparts an air of 
method to the contents of the volume, is founded on a principle more applicable 
to a catalogue than to a publication crowded with small and evasive items, and 
the looseness of the results shows that the materials collected by the editors 
cannot be adequately treated in groups. The great toil of bringing together a 
vast mass of particulars has been successfully accomplished, nevertheless ; and 
the book inay be fairly regarded as a marvel of industry. 

Occasional references are found here to the employment of signs on the 
Continent, but the lion’s share of some 500 pages is dedicated to England, 
which is richer in these traditions than any other country. Signs were indis- 
pensable before the knowledge of letters had been diffused amongst the people. 
They appealed to the eye in a language which everybody understood. They 
were necessary also as the only means of distinguishing houses anterior to the 
introduction of numbers, which did not take place till towards the middle of the 
last century. Even so lately as the time of Addison the old lumbering directions 
for finding a particular house were resorted to; and when we see it set forth on 
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a title-page that the publisher resided at such a sign ‘“‘ over against” the Royal 
Exchange, or ‘‘ betwixt St. Katherine’s Stairs and the Mill,” or in “ the long 
shop under St. Mildred’s Church in the Poultry,” we may be sure that the book 
was printed before houses were numbered. The history of signboards, like 
other histories, exhibits the usual course of vicissitudes, and has its regular rise 
and fall. When boards were first swung out they projected in iron or wooden 
frames from the fronts of the houses. We next find them advancing into the 
streets on poles erected for the purpose; and by degrees this encroachment on 
the causeway was carried so far, that legislation stepped in, first to limit the 
extent of the invasion, and ultimately to abolish the poles. So that thenceforth 
signs were confined to the facades. 

Formerly signs were employed not only by trades of every description, but 
by the public offices. The Admiralty hung out its sign over the entrance, and 
the East India House had its painted device. Written signs did not come into 
fashion till the mass of the people could read; and amongst the latest intro- 
ductions of that kind were the names, in lieu of signs, of the retailers of goods 
and the proprietors of houses of entertainment. Some three or four hundred 
years ago certain parts of the town were appropriated by certain trades. Almost 
every branch of business had a quarter of its own. The goldsmiths, or bankers, 
kept open shops in Lombard Street ; Long Lane was the Holywell Street of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; booksellers, print-sellers, and vendors of 
music congregated about St. Paul’s; and the second-hand booksellers esta- 
blished a colony of stalls in Moorfields. The booksellers used their signs as 
the colophons of their books, which may help to explain their singularity. 
There is scarcely a solitary instance in which the sign bore the remotest relation 
to literature. They seem rather to have been selected with a view to attract 
notice by their incongruity. Amongst them are such signs as the Tox, the 
Gun, the Windmill, the Resurrection, and the Bull’s Head. All these, anda 
great many more, equally inconsistent, belong to the Elizabethan period. 

The infidelities of political life are curiously exemplified in the adaptation of 
signs to the shifting phases of parties, and the fluctuations of personal popularity. 
The hero of to-day is supplanted by the favourite of to-morrow, and victory 
after victory on opposite sides is obliterated in turn. The signboard of the 
public-house is an infallible barometer of the fickleness of fortune. Charles I. 
is painted out to make way for the head of Cromwell, which, following the 
revolution of events, is transformed into a striking likeness of the Merry 
Monarch. For six years after the capture of Portabello more beer was drunk 
under the shadow of Admiral Vernon than under nearly all the other heroic 
heads in the kingdom; _ but his glory paled before the brilliant achievement of 
Culloden, and he was displaced by the Duke of Cumberland ; the duke, in like 
manner, being afterwards rubbed out to make room for the King of Prussia, 
who kept the ascendency for a couple of years, when his fine Protestant face 
was made to do duty for the Marquis of Granby. Goldsmith tells us of an inn- 
keeper near Islington who lived at the sign of the French King, which he 
pulled down at the commencement of the war, and put up that of the Queen of 
Hungary; but the Queen, having in course of time lost her attraction, was 
dethroned, and the King of Prussia restored, to be changed, probably again, 
adds Goldsmith, ‘for the next great man that shall be set up for vulgar 
admiration.” There are sermons even in signboards. 
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The writers of the volume which has tempted us into these excursions in the 
region of gossip, took the trouble two years ago to make out a list of the signs 
which at that time occurred most frequently in taverns and publichouses in 
London. The results yield conclusive evidence of the loyalty of the licensed 
victuallers, and show what few people would be likely to suspect, that their lean- 
ings are decidedly loyal and aristocratic. Of the common signs, which bear 
apparently no special significance, the Red Lions are the most numerous. There 
are no less than 73 of them. How we came by our Red Lions and Blue Lions, 
and White Harts, discloses in itself the early connection that existed between 
the hostel and the aristocracy. When there were no inns, or such only as 
accommodated wayfarers of an inferior grade, the houses of the nobility, in the 
absence of the families, were thrown open for the reception of travellers. The 
family arms always hung in front of these mansions. Thus, by an easy and 
obvious transition, the monsters of heraldry became identified with the inns 
which adopted them for signs. Next in frequency we have 56 Grapes, 53 Ships, 
and 52 Coach and Horses. The abstract sentiment of devotion to the State is 
rather low in the scale. There are only 6 Constitutions, 61 Crowns, besides 51 
combined with other objects, while the once glorious Crown and Anchor has 
dwindled down to 18, which looks as if our navy had become nearly obsolete in the 
tap-rooms. The Irish victuallers are especially wanging in the expression of 
national allegiance to the throne; for while the Rose and Thistle are often 
found in combination with the Crown, the Shamrock has never entered into 
the alliance. Amends, however, are made in other directions. The peerage 
enjoys a large share of patronage. Dukes are in great request. Including 
Dukes’ Heads, there are 185 altogether, of which 34 are monopolised by the 
Duke of Wellington, and 32 by the Duke of York. At the head of the Marquises 
we have 18 Marquises of Granby, whose head survives his reputation, by a dis- 
pensation of favour which is doubtless as mysterious to the publicans themselves 
asit must be to the public. But itis to royalty we must look for the steadfast 
politics of Boniface. We have 52 Georges, 19 George IV.s, and 12 Prince 
Regents; not much to come down to us from the Georgian era, yet a great deal 
taken in connection with 16 William IV.s, and other testimonies of attachment 
tothe reigning family. It appears that London contained two years ago,—and 
the number is in all probability augmented at the present time, for the tendency 
is to increase in the palatial grooves,—89 Kings’ Arms, 23 Queens’ Arms, 63 
Kings’ Heads, 43 Queens’ Heads, 10 Kings and Queens, 3 Queens, 3 Queens 
and Prince Alberts, 17 Queen Victorias, 19 Prince Alberts, 43 Princesses of 
Wales, 5 Prince Alfreds, 3 Prince Arthurs, 6 Princess Royals, and 3 Princess 
Victorias, besides a few of the younger branches, and royalties too numerous to 
recapitulate. Who after this shall gainsay the allegiance of the English in 
general, and the publichouse interest in particular, to the throne and the house 
of Hanover? I cannot add that the Church fares as well as the State, for the 
only signs that have any bearing upon it are 18 Mitres and 10 York Arms and 
Minsters. 

Sign-painting is a term of opprobrium in art; and not without reason. Great 
artists have painted signs, notwithstanding. Cipriani, who repaired the pic- 
tures by Rubens on the ceiling of Whitehall chapel, and who is inaccurately 
described as a Florentine in this book ; Smirke and Wilson, the academicians; 
Morland, Hogarth, Harlow, Sir Charles Ross, Herring, and Millais are amongst 
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the artists of note who have painted signs. The catalogue might be extended 
by names no less illustrious than those of Holbein, Watteau, and Horace 
Ternet. 

The interest of Mr. Hotten’s volume is materially enhanced by numerous 
illustrations, which are carefully executed, and afford an excellent notion of the 
style of art that decorates our streets and roadsides, and of the manner in 
which the artists treated their grotesque subjects. The book, like all books 
that are made up of a multitude of items gathered from indiscriminate sources, is 
chargeable with some mistakes, and will require a searching revision for future 
editions. Raleigh, for example, is credited with the introduction of tobacco into 
England; but tobacco was known in England some twenty years before he 
went to Virginia; the Red Cow in Bow Street did not, because it could not, for 
reasons which a map of the locality will supply, stand at the corner of Rose 
Alley; the Rose tavern was not in Bow Street, but in Russell Street, adjoining 
the theatre; and it was not when going home from the Rose, but from Will’s, 
that Dryden was waylaid. Such small particulars are trivial in themselves, but 
when small particulars form the staple of a work, accuracy becomes important. 
A general index would be useful, in addition to the index of signs. 


ROBERT BELL. 


Franz Scuvusert: A Mustcat Biocrapuy. From the German of Dr. H. 
KREISSLE VON HELLBORN. By EDWARD WILBERFORCE, author of ‘ Social 
Life in Munich,” ‘‘ One with Another,” &c. Allen & Co. 1866. 


Mr. WILBERFORCE wishes to speak with all modesty of his own share in this 
work. He may well do so; for, though he declines to call it a translation, it 
reads exceedingly like one; though he professes independence of ‘‘ the accidents 
of country,” his book is German, and nothing else: German in its ‘‘ slowness” 
and, to us, trivial detail; German, too, in that simplicity which makes out of a 
heap of details a pretty little genre picture, instead of a mere photograph. The 
fact is, Schubert’s life does not afford much scope for his biographer. Mr. 
Wilberforce gives us an Appendix, ‘‘ On Musical Biography,” to explain what 
he could have done ‘‘ if (for instance) Schubert had, like Mozart, written letters 
which stand in need of a constant commentary.” Schubert did not do so. 
He was, moreover, an exceedingly unromantic person to look upon, ‘“ with 
fat, round, puffy face, low forehead, projecting lips, stumpy nose, frizzly 
hair,”—the white-negro type, nothing seraphic or Beethovenish about him: 
a man, too, of no education; for his father came up out of Austrian Silesia 
to help a brother who kept a school in the Leopoldstadt suburb, and, marrying 
a cook-maid, had fourteen children, of whom Franz was the youngest son. 

He grew up 2 mere musician, constantly throwing off pieces, yet apparently 
almost devoid of that thirst for fame which is in most cases the chief spur to exer- 
tion. Neyer did artist’s life better illustrate the trite sayings about posthumous 
renown. Very little of his instrumental music was played during his lifetime. 
The first performance of his Seventh Symphony in the Gewandhaus at Leipsic, 


with Mendelssohn for conductor, is something historic. The piece was rap- 


turously applauded on all sides ; but this was nearly eleven years after his death. 
Nor was it till 1850 that the same work was brought out at Vienna. It had 
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been tried soon after the Leipsic success, but at the first rehearsal it was cut 
down—two movements only, with an Italian aria between them, being given. 
Vogl, the opera-singer, one of Schubert’s best friends, might well say, 
‘‘There’s something in you; but you’re too little of a charlatan ; you squander 
your good thoughts, instead of beating them out fine.” It was by his longer 
and more elaborate pieces that Schubert would fain have been judged. Some 
of these were even refused as gifts by musical societies, ‘‘ who found them so 
hard it was impossible to perform them.” For his songs, which won him fame 
eyen in his lifetime, he seemed to care little. He wrote them anyhow, in bed 
o nights, in the hospital, on the backs of tavern bills while sitting with friends in 
Viennese beer-gardens. The wonderful Erl King he composed when he was 
nineteen ; ‘‘ reading the words over twice with increasing enthusiasm, the music 
came so fully before him that he dashed it off in the time needed for the mere 
work of writing.” Six hundred of his songs are known (fifty of those written in 
1815 are still unpublished); how many more exist, how many have been used 
(like some of his other works) to light stoves, no one can tell; for the 
Schubert mine seems far from being worked out; there is plenty of all kinds 
still in manuscript: only seven years ago Dr. Kreissle found the first part of the 
oratorio of ‘* Lazarus,” and two years later the second part was discovered 
among the manuscripts belonging to Alexander Thayer, of Boston, United 
States, and the third part is still missing. Stubborn, and deaf to practical 
advice, Schubert got on badly with the publishers. They certainly do not 
come out in a very favourable light in Mr. Wilberforce’s book. The Erl King 
was refused as a gift by Diabelli and the other Vienna firms. It had become 
popular before it was printed at all. £80 is all the composer got for twelve 
songs, by one of which alone the publisher made £2,700 during forty years 
of copyright. Probst, of Leipsic, gives £2 for the trio in E flat (Op. 100); 
and this is the only piece printed out of Austria during Schubert’s life. 
Schott, of Mayence and Paris, thought the music too hard for France, little 
foreseeing what use Scribe would make of certain ‘‘ Mélodies de Schubert.” 
Clearly he whom Mr. Wilberforce calls ‘‘the true creator of German song, a 
master without a rival and without a pattern,” did not (as the phrase is) ‘ suit 
the popular taste,” at least in the opinion of the caterers for the public. 

Not more satisfactory are his relations with musical officials. He tries to get 
made conductor at the Karnthor Thor theatre; but his grand aria, in his trial 
piece, is so hard that Mdlle Schechner’s voice breaks down. They urge him to 
alter it. ‘‘ I will make no changes,” says Schubert, and walks out of the house 
inarage. Wemight think that an Imperial Government would have had plenty 
of little “‘ places” with just pay enough for a single man of inexpensive habits. 

Sut no; Schubert gets on no better with the ‘‘chapel-masters who traded on 
imperial ignorance” (as Mr. Wilberforce calls them) than with the general 
public. From 1815, when he tried for the teachership at the Laybach Normal 
‘school (with salary of £20 a year), to 1826, when he applied in vain for the 
Vienna vice-chapel-mastership, worth £120 a year, he never got anything ; 
though Salieri, the chapel-master, knew him well, and had certainly done a 
good deal towards his early musical training. Possibly Schubert had himself 
to thank for a good deal of this want of recognition. Dr. Kreissle several 
times quotes (though only to contradict them) unfavourable remarks on his 
manner. Like Kent, in King Lear, ‘‘ having been praised for saucy roughness,” 
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he seems to have made enemies right and left by ‘‘ thinking aloud.” A droll, 
given to much wine (which gave him attacks of blood to the head every now and 
then), he generally confined himself to practical jokes,—such as slily breaking 
the plates and glasses, smiling fatuously all the while with his eyes almost shut. 
But at times he could rail in a way which, in the jealous world of art, must have 
been unpardonable. Still he might well be soured by long neglect, and by the 
hard struggle of his youth. Schubert, teaching A B C in his father’s school 
till he is turned out for giving a stupid girl a ringing box on the ear, may 
almost rank with Burns at his gauging. 

There is not much of Schubert’s own in this volume. Part of his Diary was 
cut up into shreds and distributed by a seller of autographs. We read, how- 
ever, how he was struck with the beautiful scenery round Salzburg, ‘* which 
was better than Eden, because I saw it from a charming carriage, a comfort 
which Adam and lve never possessed.” At fifteen, he writes a touching letter 
to his brother, quoting St. Matthew, about the ‘‘ two coats,”’ to back his modest 
request for one or two kreutzers a month pocket-money. There are scarcely 
any other letters. 

Of his life there is little to tell. There is no public excitement, no intercourse 
with great men ; he lived thirty years in the same town with Beethoven, and 
they never met but once, just before the latter’s death. Yet, German-like, he 
has his bit of romance. He teaches music in Count John Esterhazy’s family, 
spends the summer with them in Ilungary, and, forgetting the immane quantum, 
falls in love with the youngest daughter, a girl of eleyen. She wants him to 
dedicate something to her. ‘‘ What’s the use? Everything is dedicated to you 
already,” he replies. ‘*She does not see the extent and reality of his love,” 
naively remarks the biographer. But, though Schubert’s is a singularly un- 
eventful life, the man comes out clearly enough in the book before us. To say 
that Mr. Wilberforce’s work reads like a translation is by no means to dispraise 
it, for in no other form could so quaint a being be so well brought before us. 
We trace him on from the simple family life, where the evening concerts were 
a matter of course, ‘‘ Franz, playing the viola, already quickest of all to note 
a mistake. If a brother was the offender he looked seriously at him; if it was 
his father he passed oyer the mistake once, but next time would say, with a 
inodest smile, ‘ Father, there must be something wrong.’” And so he grows 
up into an obstinate, hard-writing, rollicking, fame-despising, boon-companion ; 
possibly exemplifying the saw that music is of all the arts the most sensuous. 
Nor, devoutly worshipping two of the persons of Luther’s triad, does he seem 
to have been kept from falling down before the third by his life-long passion 
for the Esterhazy. ‘‘ He was often in love,” says his biographer, ‘ though 
we know singularly little of his love adventures.” Well, eventful or not, the 
life of a man who composed the Erl King, and the Wanderer, and the trio in 
B flat, must surely be worth examining; and, when we close Mr. Wilberforce’s 
book, we feel that (whatever they may say about his want of harmony as com- 
pared with his exuberant melody) the Germans, in his case, fell into what is 
commonly called the English error of not knowing their prophets. 

H. 8. Facan. 
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THE DrvinE GOVERNMENT. By Sovurnwoop Smirn, M.D. Triibner & Co. 
1866, 


Tus ought to be a good book, for it is the reprint of an essay which appeared 
just half a century ago. It passed through four editions in ten years, and after 
being for at least a whole generation out of print, but as it appears not out of 
mind, it is now issued afresh. The subject can never grow out of date, for 
as long as we exist at all, the Divine government, its principles, purposes, and 
decrees, must be for eyery one of us the question of questions which, when 
rightly solved, answers all other questions, and reduces them to their due rank 
and importance. ‘This is that question and mystery which haunts and agitates 
the awakened human soul more than any other. All other relations are fleeting 
and transitory, but our relation to the Supreme Power in the universe, what is 
the nature of that ? are we disregarded and overlooked, or are we the objects 
of incessant care and superintendence ? towards what sort of a future are wo 
all tending Is the Supreme Power beneficent, or is it of a mixed nature, 
beneficent only to chosen races or individuals, or is it alike beneficent to all ? 
Is there a final end in creation, and has the Supreme Power a supreme design, 
and can we make out what that design is? He is accounted a worthless and 
trifling person who has no design in his doings, or who acts only pour passer le 
temps. Can we believe then that Gop is without a purpose, and that the ages 
roll on without bringing Him nearer to the accomplishment of that purpose ? 
If we believe in a God at all, we must also believe in a final end, nor can we 
‘doubt that through the ages one increasing purpose runs ;”’ and what should 


that purpose be but to make all happy—to produce universal good ? All human 
activities have a final end, which end is the production of happiness. This is 
the end even of penal legislation. Now, unless we believe Man to be more 
beneyolent than Gop, we must hold His final end to be the same as ours. 
And unless wo believe Man to be more yirtuous than his Maker, we must also 
hold that Gop aims at producing happiness by the same means by which man 
in his best state aims at producing it—by first producing virtue. 


Thero is indeed no difference between religionists of any shade as to the Deity’s 
final end, but only as to the extent to which IIe pursuesit. The narrow religionist 
exclaims, ‘‘ God’s end is indeed to produce happiness, but only to make me 
happy and my co-religionists. To make «ll happy is too yast a design even 
for Him. It was the original design, but all that has been baffled long ago; 
and now He has taken up with a smaller design, which is to make a part of 
His creatures happy, and what should that part be, but ourselves—we who 
are the flower of creation, the favourites of God, and the nurselings of His 
providence ?” 

It is to shatter such base reasonings as this, and to uphold the great original 
design of final happiness for att, and to show that there is nothing in any 
present appearances to the contrary which ought to make us doubt for a 
moment in its ultimate realisation, that Dr. Southwood Smith wrote this noble 
treatise. As he well remarks, ‘‘ Nowhere in nature are there traces of a 
partial Gop. Eyery appearance of partiality vanishes from all his great and 
substantial gifts. It is only in what are justly termed the adventitious cireum- 
stances which attend his bounties, that the least indication of it can be supposed 
to exist; yet narrow minds confine their attention to these adventitious 
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circumstances, and hence conclude that He is partial in the distribution of his 
goodness, while all his great and fundamental blessings are so universally and 
equally diffused, that they demonstrate him to be a being of perfect bene- 
volence.” The conclusion at which the author arrives is the only one which 
can entitle Christianity to be called ‘‘ good tidings.” If it be not so, then is 
the Gospel the worst tidings ever brought to this earth, It will never appear 
in its native splendour, nor will its great characteristic doctrine of the Brother- 
hood of all men be truly received, until this conclusion is adopted. 

If I had space I could point out some flaws in the demonstration, and many 
parts where the reasoning requires to be strengthened. There is too much 
couleur de rose when the author seeks to make light of the afflictions of this 
life, as where he says ‘‘ that even the most wretched enjoy a great preponder- 
ance of happiness.” Happiness and misery cannot be weighed against each 
other in scales in this way. Where there has been great misery, a fear of its 
recurrence embitters all the moments of ease. No; the misery of this life 
for very many is not to be palliated, but that fact only makes the claim of 
the wretched of this world the more irresistible. It also appears to me 
that Southwood Smith adopts Locke’s shallow view of the process of moral 
restoration. Circumstances, indeed, do much, but he conceives that they do 
all; and that, given the circumstances, the character is moulded in exact 
correspondence. He conceives that this law of circumstances acts on the 
moral character ‘ with as much certainty and steadiness as the law of gravita- 
tion”? in the material world. But freedom is the attribute of Spirit, it will not 
be commanded, and in this mechanical view of the human soul its spontaneity 
is entirely lost sight of with all its other regalia. 

Nearly one half of the volume is devoted to the Scriptural argument, and of 
course to the consideration of the term ‘‘ Everlasting” (aidvoc). All this is 
satisfactory as it stands, but of course might be much improved and corrected 
by subsequent discoveries. Thus the strongest adverse passage in the New 
Testament (that of Jude) Dr. Smith did not know to be a mere legend extracted 
from the Book of Enoch, as was fully proved by Archbishop Laurence. A 
passage of St. Paul, which affirms that ‘‘ God will have all men to be saved,” 
the author strangely overlooks. He entirely fails to bring out the sense of the 
parable of Dives and Lazarus; he was quite blind to its most salient points, 
which is the more strange, as Abraham Tucker had admirably elucidated that 
parable, and shown how its Divine teaching is wholly blurred out and 
obliterated by the traditional misinterpretation. The passage in Danicl xii. 2, 
would now be best answered by showing the true character of that book, espe- 
cially of its latter chapters. 

But after all discoverable defects in cither branch of the argument, whether 
from reason or from Scripture, it still remains that this is a most interesting and 
valuable treatise, and well worthy of republication. 


G. D. Ilavemron. 








